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ABSTRACT 


This study is concerned with identifying key elements of an 
appropriate theological foundation for overseas ministries of the 
Christian Church (Disciples of Christ). The Disciples' involvement 
in Latin America and the Caribbean provides the reference point, with 
the historical unfolding of their characteristic emphases studied under 
the following headings: organizing for mission, establishing churches, 
institutional missions, ecumenical relationships and servanthood. 

A strategy statement initiated in 1948 is considered, noting 
that it coalesced Disciples ministries administratively and practically, 
but lacked theological substance. This void prompted the naming of a 
Commission on Theology of Mission which outlined a theology of recon¬ 
ciliation and related it to Disciples' overseas ministries. 

Rubem Alves' contemporary critique is studied, not because it is 
directed exclusively at Disciples, but because it presents a challenge 
to all Protestant Christianity in Latin America. In response to the 
oppression pervading the social scene Alves calls for an active 
destruction of those components of the situation which are destructive 
of human life: a negation of the negative. Protestantism, ignoring 
this social imperative is characterized by a kind of asceticism, 
accommodating the existing master/slave relationship by failing to 
speak to it. 

Hope for a future is born out of destruction of the negative 
present. Within negation the spark of hope is present; it is fanned to 
full flame as negation is carried out with reason and imagination by men 
who are no longer objects, but are subjects naming the world as they 
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perceive it. Alves presents messianic humanism as the appropriate mode 
of life to embody negating activity. 

Inadequacies in Alves' position are practical and theoretical. 

The efficacy of another revolutionary ideology in Latin America is 
highly dubious. Theoretically, his treatment of transcendence as a 
reality informing the present historical setting in a predetermined way 
is simply too limited. 

The study concludes with a study of John B. Cobb, Jr.'s 
presentation of a series of structures of existence. With this theolo¬ 
gical orientation various approaches to overseas ministries can be 
placed in comparison and an adequate foundation for Disciples' efforts 
can be found. 

Alves' messianic humanism is located with Cobb's prophetic 
existence noting the characteristic sense of personal responsibility 
intrinsic to both orientations. 

Cobb's spiritual existence builds upon the radically personal 
character of prophetic existence, and introduces a continual center 
apart from any one facet of psychic experiences. The self consciously 
transcends itself to gain contact with this spiritual locus. 

This self-conscious self-transcendence, characteristic spiritual 
existence, is the basic element of a new post-revolutionary theological 
foundation for overseas ministries. It combines the radically 
responsible personal elements of a revolutionary ideology with a 
self-transcendence requiring assessment of motives and intentions. 

This foundation includes an adequate understanding of trans¬ 
cendence, a proper placing of the role of love in the context of mission, 
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an adequate understanding of the role of history, and a way to 
understand what happens to God as a result of mission. 

Disciples adopting this post-revolutionary theological 
foundation will name a new commission on theology of mission; reform 
graduate seminary education with greater emphasis on serving the global 
church; establish an incentive program for the inter-cultural exchange 
of ministerial leadership; intensely foster international relations of 
the church. These recommendations will affect the entire fabric of the 
Christian Church (Disciples of Christ). Barriers to the universality of 
the common mission from Christ will be destroyed as each is transcended 
and incorporated into the larger framework of God's call. 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 


A, The Problem 

I. Statement . This paper is concerned with discovering key 
elements of an adequate theological foundation for the world mission 
enterprise of the Christian Church (Disciples of Christ). The essential 
question is: What theological grounding will adequately comprehend the 
Disciples approach to world mission in the last quarter of the 20th 
century? 


2. Analysis . The mission enterprise of the Disciples of Christ 
is at a crossroads. Faced with the compelling urgency of the social 
situation in most every country where Disciples have an institutional 
interest, essential grounding of the mission is necessary. Relying upon 
ecumenical involvements for substantiation of the mission will no longer 
be adequate. The distinctive nature of the Christian world mission for 
Disciples must be identified and affirmed even for ecumenical advances 
to continue. Within and without the question is being raised: What do 
Disciples bring to the task of world mission? 

To answer this question a review of the Disciples world mission 
enterprise will be necessary. This review will include three sections: 
an examination of the major emphases which have permeated the mission, 
an examination of the one comprehensive strategy statement prepared by 
Disciples and thirdly a consideration of the already existing theolo¬ 
gical statements. 
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Next we will examine the theological contribution of Rubem 
Alves, with particular attention to those points at which his thought 
interfaces with the Disciples in mission. Alves' critique of mission 
as well as his concentration on the dynamics of oppression in the 
Third World will assist our search for contemporary theological 
adequacy. 

In the theological work of John Cobb we find those key elements 
for an adequately formed theological orientation to the contemporary 
Christian world mission. These elements include an adequate under¬ 
standing of transcendence for the contemporary church, a proper placing 
of the role of love in the context of the mission, an adequate under¬ 
standing of the role of history for the Disciples in mission, and a way 
of understanding what happens to God as a result of mission. 

3. Limitations . In seeking to answer our question certain 
limitations have been imposed upon this study. The basic investigation 
has been through library research. A few personal interviews with 
field staff and denominational executives were held; however, these 
did not generate new information, but served to review and organize 
material already gathered. 

The material behind the section dealing with major emphases of 
the mission enterprise came from early histories and records of the 
Disciples and from the journal devoted to interpretation of the mission, 
World Call . A few other, more recent documents such as mission study 
booklets, policy statements and interpretive reviews were also used. 

This material has all been drawn with particular references to the 
Disciples experience in Latin America and the Caribbean. 
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The section dealing with the strategy statement relies upon, in 
addition to the document itself, a comprehensive study of its content 
by Joseph M. Smith.* Smith's study used the strategy statement as its 
foundation. 

The Report of the Commission on Theology of Mission as printed 
in Mid-Stream , the journal of the Council on Christian Unity, lay behind 
the section dealing with Disciples theological statements. Some of the 
analysis and evaluation was informed by articles and reviews in other 
journals, but no other material was directly used or quoted. 

The chapter containing Alves' critique is limited to his work 

in English and particularly focusses on his major work, Theology of 
2 

Human Hope . Other sources of Alves' thought include another book, 
various articles and some unpublished addresses. A personal interview 
in 1971 with Alves served only as an introduction for this writer to 
Alves' concerns. No attempt was made to investigate Alves' material in 
Portuguese, his native tongue. His work has been essentially accepted 
without challenging his use of source material. 

Also in the chapter dealing with the thought of John Cobb, no 
challenge or substantive analysis of his use of the philosophical 

^Joseph M. Smith, "A Strategy of World Mission: The Theory and 
Practice of Mission As Seen in the Present World Mission Enterprise of 
the Disciples of Christ" (Unpublished doctoral dissertation, Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, 1961). 

2 

Rubem A. Alves, Theology of Human Hope (New York: Corpus, 1969). 
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categories of Alfred North Whitehead is made. The primary source 

3 

material has been Cobb's own work. 

As suggested above, the period of investigation for this paper 
began in May of 1971 with an interview with Rubem Alves. His dramatic 
sense of concern, coupled with a compelling sense of urgency, have 
caused this project to be taken up several times since, after having 
been set aside in favor of the immediate urgencies of life. Library 
research was begun specifically for this project in January of 1973 and 
completed that June. Since that time the paper has undergone a period 
of editing and reformulation. 

B. Theoretical Framework 

In the ccurse of this study certain theoretical parameters are 
established and definitions assumed. The most immediately obvious 
limitation will be the concentration on the Disciples mission enterprise 
in Latin America and the Caribbean. That region encompasses one of five 
geographic departments of the current Disciples overseas ministries 
program. However, this selection is not simply arbitrary. Latin 
America and the Caribbean are peculiar from an historic standpoint 
because they afford a representative field for identifying the emphases 
which became characteristic of the Disciples mission experience as a 
whole. Occasionally Disciples mission experience in Latin America was 
pioneering for the entire Protestant mission endeavor; frequently it 


Particularly heavy reliance has been made upon John B. Cobb, 
Jr., The Structure of Christian Existence (Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1968), and John B. Cobb, Jr., "The Intra-Psychic Structure of 
Christian Existence," Journal of the American Academy of Religion . 
XXXVIj 4 (December 1968), 329-339. 
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was so for all other settings of Disciples endeavor. Thus, except where 
otherwise noted, the Disciples mission experiences in Latin America and 
the Caribbean are taken as paradigmatic. Other specific definitions 
regarding the Disciples mission experience are developed in that 
chap ter. 

The specific terms which Alves uses in his analysis are defined 
within that chapter; however, some definition of Alves' work as 
representative of liberation theology should be made. Liberation 
theology is presented as one contemporary theological option available 
to the Disciples mission enterprise for its self-understanding. 
Liberation theology is an outgrowth of the search for freedom and 
self-determination on the part of oppressed persons of the Third World, 
i.e. those countries and groupings who, by their total cultural 
situation are characterized by underdevelopment, poverty and radical 
dependence upon the major political entities of the world. 

However, in this examination of Alves' thought a distinct 
approach will be taken which Alves and most other proponents of 
liberation theology would not accept. Whereas liberation theology 
emphasizes itself as a new way of doing theology, rather than a new 
content to theology, in this study the content of Alves' thought is 
placed in dialogue with the content of the work of John Cobb. In spite 
of the violence this approach does to Alves' work, it is my contention 
that it must be done, inasmuch as Alves' thought is not limited to a 
procedure of thought but does have content which therefore must be 
examined. 

In relation to the problem or question of this paper: What is an 
adequate theological foundation for the contemporary world mission 
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enterprise of the Christian Church (Disciples of Christ)?, it must be 
noted in fairness to Alves that this is not his question. It is mine. 
However, as a theologian from that region of the world upon which I have 
focussed my study as being a paradigm, I must encounter his work to see 
how it may inform my task. 

In the chapter dealing with the thought of John Cobb, I will 
also make specific definitions of terms and phrases to explain his 
understanding. However, his description of spiritual existence or 
Christian existence will fulfill the needs which I have for an adequate 
theological foundation for the Disciples world mission enterprise. 
Particularly in view of the contemporary world mission scene with the 
necessary rise of strong nationhood in various parts of the world, an 
adaptation of process theology can most adequately comprehend the 
emergence and development of new and varied forms of consciousness. 

The development of various structures of existence can be accommodated 
most readily within an orientation which essentially accommodates 
pluralism. 

One basic assumption central to this study will be challenged 
in the course of the project. That assumption is that the study of 
Disciples in overseas mission is of critical importance because such a 
study necessarily focusses on what aspect(s) of the Christian faith are 
collected, prioritized and propelled as the characteristic, dis¬ 
tinctively most important elements of the group's life. Overseas 
mission experience in and of itself, often because of the limitations 
imposed by finances and personnel, requires a focussing of the most 
prized aspects of existence which a religious group knows and wants to 
extend. 
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Another related assumption will also come under examination. 
This second assumption is that the essence of Disciples eccle- 
siology may be clarified through the identification of the character¬ 
istic elements of Disciples mission content. 

With this statement of the problem, delimitations and 
theoretical framework from which and within which the problem will be 
examined, we now turn to the examination of the major characteristic 
emphases the Disciples have exerted in mission in Latin America and 
the Caribbean. 
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CHAPTER II 

INVOLVEMENT OF THE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 
IN LATIN AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 


A. Introduction 

The purpose of this chapter is to examine the missionary 
activity of the Christian Church (Disciples of Christ) in Latin America 
and the Caribbean. This examination will include a review of several of 
the major emphases which have occupied the attention of the Disciples in 
their overseas mission experience. By examining these emphases we will 
make explicit the purposes which Disciples have sought to accomplish 
through their mission activity as well as the characteristic manner for 
accomplishing these purposes. 

A second area of concern will be the development of the 
Disciples' first comprehensive statement of strategy. The Strategy for 
World Mission was begun in 1948 and continued its development for 
thirteen years. Because it was the first attempt of its kind for 
Disciples, it deserves considerable attention regarding its emergence, 
theological orientation, with some analysis and meaning evoked. Other 
statements of purpose have succeeded the Strategy, but it represented a 
watershed event in its preparation and adoption. 

Also in this chapter we will take note of the theological 
frameworks within which Disciples have understood their missionary 
enterprise. Of primary interest will be a statement prepared by a 
Commission on Theology of Mission several years ago. This Commission's 
work, again, represented a watershed in that it was a statement prepared 
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by a panel having sponsorship from two elements within the church. Of 
course, early leaders of the Disciples had made statements regarding 
theology of mission; some of these will be noted later in this 
introduction. Also recent individual leaders have prepared theological 
statements, but the Commission's work stands as the only statement 
prepared by a group called into being by the church. 

Before entering into this examination of Disciples experience 
in Latin America and the Caribbean it is necessary to say something 
about the Disciples in their beginnings; i.e., what they stood for, 
and what they hoped to accomplish. This is not an exhaustive study 
of Disciples beginnings but is provided for the purpose of setting a 
context. 

The Disciples of Christ were born out of a missionary 
experience. They came into being on the frontier of the United States 
which in the early part of the nineteenth century had become one of the 
most fertile and productive mission fields in the history of 
Christianity. The Disciples appeared as a truly indigenous body, having 
emerged from the reforming movements of Christendom embodying in 
specific ways what was happening in many diverse ways across the land. 

Coming from a missionary milieu within Christendom, Disciples 
had an innate sense of mission; mission was part and parcel with their 
identity. Alexander Campbell, in his Preface to the Christian System 
written in 1835, described the emergence of the Disciples and their 
peculiar sense of mission: 

Tired of new creeds and new parties in religion, and of the 
numerous abortive efforts to reform the reformation; convinced from 
the Holy Scriptures, from observation and experience, that the union 
of the Disciples of Christ is essential to the conversion of the 
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world, and that the correction and improvement of no creed, or 
partisan establishment in Christendom, could ever become the basis 
of such a union, communion, and cooperation as would restore peace 
to a church militant against itself, or triumph to the common 
salvation; a few individuals, about the commencement of the present 
century, began to reflect upon the ways and means to restore pri¬ 
mitive Christianity. 1 

Not simply a matter of emphasis, but representing the pervasive 
character of early Disciples' intentions, this call to unify the church 
as a prelude to converting the world compelled them to fulfill a 
messianic mission, both to Christendom and to the entire world. They 
were destined to do all they could to bring about unity within 
Christendom, so that the world might be able to hear a gospel from a 
credible church and be converted. 

However, the focus of the Disciples movement was the frontier of 
the United States. Any conception of an overseas missionary endeavor 
remained essentially polemic in nature and was not a part of the young 
movement's actual practice. Thus during the series of great debates 
with N. L. Rice in 1873, Alexander Campbell was charged with leadership 
of a group with an essentially provincial outlook: 

He (Mr. Campbell) tells you how little Presbyterians are doing 
to convert men to Christianity. But if we are to believe his 
statement, his numbers are greater than ours. Let me inquire, then, 
what are his churches doing? Have they any missionaries who have 
gone to preach to the heathen 'the unsearchable riches of Christ'? 
Not one, so far as I am informed! Much importance as the 
gentleman and his friends attach to the Word of God, they have sent 
not an individual to make it known to the benighted heathen! 


*Alexander Campbell, "in Reference to the Union of Christians and 
Restoration of Primitive Christianity as Plead in the Current Reforma¬ 
tion" in his The Christian System (St. Louis: Bums, 1839), p. 5. 

2 

A Debate Between Rev. A. Campbell and Rev. N. L, Rice on the 
action, subject, design and administrator of Christian baptism; also on 
the character of spiritual influence in conversion and sanctification 
and on the expediency and tendency of ecclesiastical creeds as terns of 
union and communion. (Jacksonville: Roberts, 1857), p. 908. 
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With this dual motive of messianic restorationism for 
Christendom and pressure from other religious bodies for the overseas 
mission field, interest in some kind of missionary organization grew. 
However, the iconoclastic character of the early days of the movement 
made the practical implementation of this interest very difficult. The 
norms of the movement did not provide for any extra-congregational 
structures of organizations; indeed those structures and organizations 
were the object of the most vicious repudiation. 

The early landmarks of their history are acts in which supra- 
local Christian groups dissolved themselves. The Last Will and 
Testament of the Springfield Presbytery whereby that body 'willed 
to die and disappear into union with the body of Christ' signalled 
the beginning of the Kentucky-based Barton W. Stone branch of the 
Disciples movement. The dissolution of the Mahoning Baptist 
Association in 1830 really marked the beginning of a separate 
existence from the Baptists for the Campbell-Scott segment of the 
movement.^ 

As the Disciples grew numerically, so did their sense of 
obligation to mission fields overseas. This extension would involve, 
however, an adaptation of their message. Whereas the Disciples had come 
into existence to reform the church on the frontier of the United 
States, now they were being pushed to send the essence of their message 
to the entire world. Having become a sizeable church body in their own 
right, they began a metamorphosis from being a movement for restoration 
and unification toward being a church characterized by simple, direct 
appeal to the New Testament with a plea for unity. 


^Joseph Martin Smith, "A Strategy of World Mission: The Theory 
and Practice of Mission as seen in the Present World Mission Enterprise 
of the Disciples of Christ." (Unpublished Doctoral dissertation, Union 
Seminary, New York, 1961), pp. 41, 42. 
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'national' gathering on October 22, 1849, to consider, among other 
items, the establishment of some kind of missionary organization* The 
result was the American Christian Missionary Society. 

Several progressive steps led up to this organization. First 
the brethren were becoming more conscious of the needs in foreign 
and home fields to carry the gospel to those who had no opportunity 
to hear. The various papers, especially the Millenial Harbinger , 
were demanding a missionary movement. Then in 1845, four churches 
in Cincinnati organized the American Christian Bible Society to 
distribute Bibles and Testaments. A Sunday School and Tract Society 
was organized and later became known as the Publication Society. 

The Bible and Tract Societies met at the same time and place and the 
meetings were referred to as 'Anniversaries'. 4 

Even though there is ample evidence to suggest that the body 
gathered at Cincinnati was intended to be a delegate, representative 
body, still the resulting missionary organization was a society of 
individual churchmen who found sufficient commonality to form the 
society, while implying no "church-wideness" or authority to speak on 
behalf of the Disciples as a whole. This approach, of fostering within 
the Disciples a society of like-minded individuals interested in 
facilitating missionary activity, made possible an unusual freedom for 
that society to speak to and lead the rest of the movement. And, while 
the Disciples failed at the 1849 meeting and several times subse¬ 
quently, until 1968, to form a church-wide structure, this society of 
individuals, and others of its kind which followed, did organize and 


^James B. Carr, The Foreign Missionary Work of the Christian 
Church (St. Louis: Swift, 1950), p. 2. 
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conduct the only national general conventions which the Disciples held. 
The Disciples have been held together, as well as divided, because of 
their missionary concern. 

With the establishment of the missionary society "to promote the 
preaching of the gospel in destitute places in this and other lands, 
life changed among the Disciples, as we suggested earlier: 

Henceforth, the issues which increasingly engaged their thought 
were procedural and practical. No longer did Disciples ask, as if 
for the first time, What is the Gospel? and Where is the Church? 

They assumed they already possessed the New Testament answers to 
these questions. Their questions now dealt with matters of 
operation and cooperation. The creation of their first instrument 
of national cooperation in the form of a missionary society marked 
a shift in the focus of Disciples concern from What ? to How ?^ 

The What ? questions reappeared again and again for Disciples as 
they have struggled over the succeeding one hundred and twenty-five 
years with the How ? responsibility of being a "sending" church. Perhaps 
these What and How concerns were settled as adequately as ever when 
Dr. James T. Barclay, a physician-scholar, was sponsored and sent by the 
newly formed American Christian Missionary Society in 1850. Dr. Barclay 
himself "suggested Jerusalem as an appropriate starting place for a 
missionary work of those 'whose vocation it is to restore all things as 
they were delivered unto us of the apostles'.Thus a restoration 
missionary was to preach the gospel from Jerusalem, picking up after 
the apostles. The literature is not clear as to the precise plan and 
purpose for the missionary's being located in Jerusalem. Whether he 
expected to re-do what the first-century apostles and subsequent 


Smith, p. 42. 


Ibid. 


Carr, p. 2. 
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centuries of Christians had endeavored to do to convert the whole world 
to Christianity is not known. Nor is it clear whether Barclay adhered 
to the position that the conversion of th Jews held the key to the 
eskaton , as has been suggested by some. However, both of these purposes 
do have support in the general messianism of the early Disciples and 
their strong concern with the millenium. 

This first foreign mission work ended with disappointment. 

First, civil disturbances in Palestine and then the Civil War in the 
United States meant that the mission could not be continued. "The 
Society ordered the mission closed temporarily but it has never been 

reopened. In the report for 1861, Dr. Barclay stated, 'The field is as 

8 

sterile as the rock on which Jerusalem is situated'." 

The second missionary sent by the A.C.M.S. to a foreign field 
was less strikingly focussed, but his story is important to understand 
the zeal and dedication Disciples applied to mission endeavors. 

D. S. Burnet, one of the vice-presidents (of the Society) heard 
a negro slave (Alexander Cross) lecture ou temperance in Kentucky, 
and he was greatly impressed. He advised the neighboring churches 
and friends to purchase his liberty. The Christian Churches of 
Christian County, Kentucky, did so. He was converted, educated, 
and prepared to go to Africa as a missionary. He was sent to 
Liberia where he arrived in 1854. He studied the language, made 
plans and preparations for two months, and then a hostile climate 
overcame him and he died--the first of our missionaries to die on 
foreign soil.^ He, like Barclay, left no results visible and had 
no successor. 

These early examples of Disciples missionary activity serve to 
illustrate that most often the directions of the Society's efforts have 
been shaped, if not controlled, by the wishes of a relatively few 


8 


Ibid. 


Ibid. 
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individuals. Repeatedly a few individuals have been interested in a 
particular country, have gathered support for their enterprise within 
one of the Disciples societies, and have seen the project to reality. 
While this approach has resulted in deep concern for the missionary 
imperative on the part of these few influential individuals, the 
denomination as a whole has lacked a church-wide sense of mission until 
recent years. 

With this material providing background context, we now turn 
attention to the specific involvement of the Disciples of Christ in 
missionary activity in Latin America and the Caribbean. We will do this 
through an examination of the major Disciples emphases implemented in 
that region. As may be inferred from the material above, the organi¬ 
zational problems for the Disciples will be massive as they seek to set 
into practical application theological matters which in fact remained 
ambiguous and completely unsettled for the body as a whole. Often we 
will see the Disciples missionary endeavor thrust into and dealing with 
situations initially in Latin America, dealing with issues critical to 
church life in the United States as well as the missionary activity. 
These events are important not only because of the specific history in 
that area of the globe, but also for identifying patterns which became 
established and continued throughout the missionary movement. 

B. Major Emphases of the Disciples 

1. Organizing for Mission . The Disciples have had five 
different missionary organizations at work in Latin America and the 
Caribbean during their history. At one point three missionary societies 
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represented the Disciples in that one geographic region. Missionary 
organization has, therefore, been a matter consuming much of their time 
and energy. 

The American Christian Missionary Society, mentioned earlier, 
was the first Disciples mission organization to enter Latin America and 
the Caribbean. The A.C.M.S. commissioned J. 0. Beardslee in 1858 as 
their missionary to Jamaica. He had formerly served in Jamaica as a 
Congregationalist missionary with the London Missionary Society. Now 
he was convinced of the rightness of the Disciples' approach to baptism 
and was interested in returning to Jamaica. 

It can accurately be said that the ACMS did not deliberately 
choose Jamaica as a mission field. They were in need of an oppor¬ 
tunity to express again their missionary concern. The Society 
chose the man and the man had already chosen the field. 

Besides the task of 'saving the people from sectarian error,' 
as he put it, Beardslee wanted to return to Jamaica to train former 
African slaves in that island so that they might be sent to Africa 
as missionaries. He envisioned his mission in Jamaica as being to 
a great extent 'for Africa's sake.' 10 

In his first three years as a Disciples missionary in Jamaica, 
Beardslee had encouraging success. Thirteen churches with 634 converts 
were established during that period.However, the eruption of the 
Civil War in the United States, and the resulting decrease in financial 
support for all world mission programs finally resulted in the aban¬ 
donment of the Jamaican in 1864. Half a dozen congregations remained. 


^■°Robert G. Nelson, Disciples of Christ in Jamaica (St. Louis: 
Bethany Press, 1958), pp. 27, 28. 

^Ida W. Harrison, The Christian Women's Board of Missions: 
1874-1919 (N. P., 1920), p. 70. 
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The A.C.M.S. was primarily committed to the establishment of 
Christian churches in foreign fields* It was a society of individuals 
and its direction changed with the dominance of different persuasive 
individual leaders. 

Another attempt at organizing for world mission came in response 
to the objections raised over the establishment of the A.C.M.S. It was 
called the General Christian Missionary Convention, and was established 
in 1868. 

The plan was for the local church to send its missionary 
offering to a district missionary convention secretary, who would 
keep half and send half to the General Convention. 12 

"it was distinctly an organization of churches, not of individuals as 

13 

the society (A.C.M.S.) had been." 

This method of organizing for mission proved too big a step for 
Disciples at the time, and was abandoned in practice about ten years 
after it was begun, and formally abandoned in 1895 with the emergence of 
a new organization with an old name, the American Christian Missionary 
Society. 

There is no record of any missionaries being sent to foreign 
areas of work during the existence of the General Convention. Apparently, 
most of the energy expended by the Convention was from a defensive 
posture. The opposition to the Society and the ineffectiveness of the 
Convention left a vacuum that came to be filled by other eager Dis¬ 
ciples mission organizations which reflected the continuing zeal for 

Carr, p. 4. 

13 W. E. Garrison and A. T. DeGroot, The Disciples of Christ 
(St. Louis: Bethany Press, 1948), p. 354. 
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mission endeavor. 

Another societal approach was the Christian Women's Board of 
Missions. Formed on October 22, 1874, it reflected the emergence of 
women-power among Disciples as an influential resource for accomplishing 
what men had failed to do. The Board decided that its first effort 
would be the revitalization of the Jamaican mission. 

The emotional appeal which missionary activity had upon the 
Disciples is suggested in this eye-witness account of the organizing 
meeting of the C.W.B.M.: 

It was a scene worthy of remembrance—the eyes that glistened 
with joy at this announcement and the tearful utterances of fond 
remembrance of Brother Beardslee's work, and of pent up shame at 
its abandonment and hopes long delayed for its revival. 

This zeal prompted the Christian Women's Board of Missions to 
commission and support dozens of missionaries over the more than four 
decades of its existence. It served to stimulate considerable interest 
and support for world mission among the congregations of Disciples in 
the United States. 

Consistently this board sought to assert not only its deep 
Christian conviction, but also the reality and strength of the contri¬ 
bution that women made to the mission movement. When the male Jamaican 
missionary wanted to expand the educational dimension of the mission, he 
asked the Board to more fully support it and send an experienced teacher. 

They consented and offered to send out a 'lady teacher.' He 
advised against that saying that there was a strong prejudice there 
against women in school work; but the Executive Committee had no 
idea of yielding to any such notion, and a motion was passed 

^Carr, p. 6. 
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unanimously to send a woman to Jamaica, with this spirited entry in 
the minutes: "A woman's organization, supported by women, should be 
represented by women. 

Alexander Campbell had voiced a concern many years earlier that 
the societal approach to world mission was detrimental to the devel¬ 
opment of the whole church's responsibility for her missionary task. 
Campbell had clearly emphasized that he felt the church alone was the 
appropriate expression of the missionary enterprise. He was much less 
clear about what form the extra-congregational church was to take. 
Campbell articulated his position in the Millenial Harbinger : 

The church is God's own institution to evangelize. Christianize, 
and, of course, to civilize and moralize the world. . . 

Such being her destiny the only question is, how can this be 
effected ? A single community cannot, in most cases, effect much 
beyond her immediate precincts. But by cooperating with others, 
the work is every way practicable.^ 

Campbell thought societies were inherently divisive of the 
brotherhood as a whole, which should have responsibility for performing 
the missionary task. What Campbell feared actually happened. The 
various societies became rivals for the support and energies of the 
entire movement. 

Also, in response to criticism about being divisive, these 
societies interpreted themselves as "agents" of the church, not as the 
church. The justification for the various agents was that several 
agents served the varied opportunities for Christian mission in 
different settings. However, this interpretation served to further 


15 


Harrison, p. 72. 
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distance the responsibility for the missionary task from the church as 


a whole. 


The emphasis upon a variety of agencies to serve a variety of 
opportunities gave rise to the establishment of the Foreign Christian 
Missionary Society in Louisville, on October 21, 1875. The intention 
was for the Foreign Christian Missionary Society to concentrate its 
efforts in foreign mission fields, especially in the areas where the 
Christian Women's Board of Missions had no work at present. Thus the 
F.C.M.S. would supplement the C.W.B.M. overseas and the A.C.M.S., which 
was concentrating on fields in the United States. 

Even though the F.C.M.S. had the devoted and forceful leadership 
of Isaac Errett as its president, and wide support among the Disciples 
in the United States, the two attempts in Latin America and Caribbean 
produced little, if anything. One effort was in Panama (1883) and the 
other in Cuba (1899); both were abandoned shortly after being started. 

In the case of Cuba, it was begun at an inopportune time— 
before the effects of the Spanish-American War could be removed 
and prejudices allayed. In the case of Panama, it was 'opened by 
mistake.' W. K. Azbill had understood representatives of the Canal 
Company to offer to build and sustain a chapel if the Society would 
send missionaries. When W. H. Williams was sent, it was found that 
the company's statement was misunderstood, and the Society was not 
financially able to carry on the total project. 17 

The annual conventions of these missionary societies provided 
the only occasions for representatives of Disciples congregations to 
gather into national meetings, and the value of uniting the societies 
had become more apparent. Potentially an unlimited number of societies 


17 J. S. Lamar, Memoirs of Isaac Errett — With Selections from 
His Writings (Cincinnati: Standard, 1893), II, 305. 
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could develop, bringing unlimited opportunities for competition for 
support from the churches. Also, it became more apparent that 
establishing an agency apart from the church separated the task of 
missionary activity from the church itself. 

Consequently, the three boards were cooperating w*ith each other, 
conducting joint annual meetings, and finally in 1909 on the Centennial 
occasion of the Declaration and Address , held their annual meetings in 
time allotted by the mass gathering of Disciples celebrating the 
occasion. Thin was the first instance since the organizing convention 
in 1849, when the missionary task of the church was included as a part 
of the total work of the church, instead of a separate activity to be 
administered by a separate agent of the church. 

After this Centennial meeting, a Committee on the Calendar was 

formed "to coordinate the program of the societies and agencies and 

18 

their appeals for funds from the churches." Over the next ten years 
the work of this committee developed into a union of the missionary 
societies and other agencies into the United Christian Missionary 
Society (formally constituted June 22, 1920). 

For the missionary activity in Latin America this union reduced 
the confusion among the nationals who in some cases had found it 
necessary to deal with at least two of the boards. The union also had 
a unifying effect upon the way Disciples in the U. S. viewed the 
missionary task in the Caribbean and Latin America. The fragmentation 

l^Smith, p. 63. 
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with which the Disciples had viewed much of their missionary task was 
reduced. The spirit of cooperation on the field and at home was 
increased. 

Nothing else has done so much to 'build a brotherhood' and 
create a sense of unity among Disciples of Christ as their 
cooperation in missionary work--using that term in its widest 
possible sense. 

Within the United Christian Missionary Society, the section 
responsible for overseas missionary activity was titled the Division of 
Foreign Missions. In 1958 the Society changed the title to the 
Division of World Mission. And, shortly after the adoption of the plan 
for brotherhood restructure in 1968, a new organization was formed to 
represent the churchwide character of overseas ministry; its title: the 
Division of Overseas Ministries of the Christian Church (Disciples of 
Christ). 

Each of these changes reflected the Disciples' concern, which 
had been Alexander Campbell's, that the missionary task belonged to the 
whole church, that the missionary task had a common base throughout the 
ministry of the church, and that it was not some isolated part of the 
church's work, but was part of the very fabric of the whole church. 

2. Establishing Churches . Throughout the development of the 
various Disciples mission boards mentioned above, the dominant purpose 
has been to establish or 'plant' churches. 

The earliest efforts of the American Christian Missionary 
Society were to convert persons to the truth of Christianity in and 

1 9 
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through the establishment of churches in the foreign field. Toward this 

end it appears considerable progress was made in Jamaica, unlike the 

results of the A.C.M.S. projects in Jerusalem and Africa. The numerical 

success of the Jamaican mission may have been due in part to some 

20 

proselyting from other Christian bodies on Beardslee's part; however, 
there is no evidence that proselyting was tolerated for any period of 
time by the A.C.M.S. or by any of the successive Disciples mission 
boards. 

This emphasis continued with the Christian Women's Board of 
Missions. However, the C.W.B.M. did supplement the establishment of 
churches with schools and day care facilities. These and other social 
services were provided as part of the total work of the mission and in 
no way supplanted the establishment of churches as the primary purpose 
of the mission. The social services usually came after the church was 
well established. 

Establishing churches was affirmed as the primary purpose of the 

United Christian Missionary Society on two separate occasions. The 

first instance came shortly after it had spent much ot its optimism and 

its money in the early surges of its beginning as a unified body. Prior 

to a major fund-raising effort, a total survey of the work underway was 

begun to "determine the places of greatest need and opportunity for 

21 

mission so that hoped-for new funds. . .could be well used." This 
survey involved many interviews, investigations and assessments from 

20 

Smith, p. 53. 

^Robert A. Thomas, Where in the World Are We Going? (St. Louis: 
Christian Board of Publication, 1973), p. 14. 
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missionaries, administrative staff and trustees of the U.C.M.S. and 
resulted in the adoption of the following statement of purpose: 

(to) establish churches of Christ in sufficient number, so 
located and so imbued with missionary and evangelistic passion 
as to make possible the Christianization of the territory for 
which they have some responsibility, and to conduct such other 
lines of activity as may contribute to this end. 22 

Reflecting less messianism than had permeated their early 
beginnings, this statement committed the Disciples to cooperate, within 
their comity agreements, in order that indigenous, self-supporting, 
self-determining and self-propagating churches could be established. 

The implanted church would cause to bring into being desirable changes 
and improvements in the social order. 

Again in the Strategy for World Mission , which we will discuss 
in detail later, the Disciples affirmed the establishment of churches 
through a section dealing with Mobility and Flexibility of Program. 

This reaffirmation was prompted by the forced abandonment of the 
Disciples endeavor in China and was part of a widespread re-assessment 
of the value and enduring contribution on institutional ministries to 
the Christian cause. No matter how small, weak, or lacking in leadership 
the church, still it had, in their hopes if not in actuality, a more 
enduring influence for the cause of Christ than did a hospital or a 
school, which only secondarily did, or could relate to the church. 

The fixed expenses of an institutional ministry were charac¬ 
terized as "crystallized." With changing opportunities available from 

22 W. R. Warren, (ed.). Survey of Service . (St. Louis: Christian 
Board of Publication, 1928), p. 517. 
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23 

time to time, the "crystallized budget" of an institution was not 
preferable to the more flexible and possibly mobile resources of a 
church. 


3. Institutional Missions . As mentioned above, schooling was 
an early emphasis of the Christian Women's Board of Missions in Jamaica, 
although it supplemented the emphasis of planting the church. The 
school in Jamaica was opened after the church was established and served 
to broaden the understanding of the people, especially the church 
members. 

The C.W.B.M. furthered its emphasis upon institutional missions 
in its work in Mexico. There a different order of priorities dominated 
the work than in Jamaica. 

In this city (Monterey), we opened a reading room with attractive 
literature, a Spanish day school, an English day school, and later a 
church with Bible school, and Endeavor Society.^ 

The work continued to grow, free clinics and a newspaper became 
part of the mission's tasks. The mission was moved to another part of 
the city where it enjoyed even greater accessibility to meeting human 
needs. It was one of the prized examples of the C.W.B.M.'s efforts. 

Whereas in Jamaica and in earlier efforts social services were 
provided after the church had been established, in Mexico the social 
services were rendered prior to the emphasis on Bible school and 
preaching. The primary emphasis gradually shifted to rendering services 

23 

Strategy of World Mission , (2nd issue, U.C.M.S. — Division of 
World Mission, January, 1959), p. 20. 

^Harrison, p. 99. 
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that were responsive to the identified human need in the mission field. 

This emphasis continued over the next several decades with the 
scope of the institutional missions expanding to include hospitals and 
higher education. In some countries governments were willing to permit 
the presence of missionaries only because of the social and health care 
services which the institutional missions provided. 

The missionaries became managers of these institutions in many 
cases, operating them with capital supplied by the mission boards. 

Thus, the reaction against institutional missions mentioned earlier 
resulted from objections to the costs of establishing and maintaining 
institutional facilities as well as their occupying the primary attention 
of the missionaries. The mission boards objected to the fixed expenses 
which crystallized and excessively delimited the dynamic nature of the 
gospel, and eventually the nationals objected to the paternalism 
implicit in the missionaries" role as manager of institutions. 

4. Ecumenical Relationships . Disciples were drawn into 
ecumenical relationships initially because of practical concerns. At 
the time of the Mexican Revolution, missionaries of all denominations 
were asked to leave the country; most returned to the United States. 
Disciples were instrumental in convening, at their Missions Room of the 
Foreign Christian Missionary Society in Cincinnati, a Conference on 
Missions in Mexico, on June 30, 1914. This conference provided dis¬ 
cussion and greater exposure of serious overlap and duplication of 
effort among the various boards. It was decided that some kind of 
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plan "to secure the occupation and evangelization of the entire 
field" 25 was most important. The conference initiated the development 
of further substantive ecumenical relationships. 

A similar meeting, convened in Panama in February, 1916, was 
called the Congress of Christian Work. It resulted in the for¬ 
mation of the Committee on Cooperation in Latin America, and our 
former missionary, Samuel Guy Inman, was named the executive 
secretary. This committee then called a conference in Mexico City, 
February 17-24, 1919, to which eleven boards sent sixty-seven 
persons. 

The Committee on Cooperation in Latin America directed most of 
its attention to Mexico. Eventually a plan was developed wherein 
"eight of the Boards agreed to make the adjustment necessary to cover 
the entire field, each assuming the responsibility for a certain 
territory." 27 Under this agreement the C.W.B.M. moved its highly 
successful work out of the Monterey area to northwestern Mexico. 

Because of the marked success of the Monterey work many Disciples in 
the United States viewed this agreement as a most unwise abdication of 
opportunity and responsibility to other boards. The feelings ran deep 
among Disciples, some of whom still held messianic views of their 
message to convert other Christian groups as a prelude to the conversion 

of the world. Bitter struggles over comity agreements ensued, proving a 

28 

strong test for the spirit of cooperation among Disciples. 


25 Harrison, p. 99. 

26 Stephen J. Corey, Fifty Years of Attack and Controversy 
(St. Louis: Committee on Publication of the Corey Manuscript, 1953), 
p. 57. 
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As it happened, the work in northwestern Mexico also flourished, 
a result which partially neutralized the objections to comity agreements 
among Disciples in the United States, although not representing any 
widespread commitment to them. Disciples were bound to re-live this 
struggle many times again in the course of their development as a 
sending church. 

The Committee on Cooperation in Latin America proposed a com¬ 
prehensive program including both of the earlier emphases the Disciples 
had made. 

Among the outstanding phases of the program are; a University in 
the City of Mexico; a hospital in the City of Mexico; eight agricul¬ 
tural schools in as many different sections of the republic; a 
Community church or institutional church and a school of mechanical 
arts in each center of importance in the republic; normal schools 
in such districts as do not yet possess them; the strengthening of 
those already existing; the development of the Union Theological 
Seminary already existing in Mexico City; the uniting of the various 
publishing interests into one publishing house, bookstore and one 
weekly paper for the whole republic; a definite division of terri¬ 
torial responsibility so as to avoid overlapping or duplication of 
effort. ” 

Throughout the next few decades, and especially since the 
United Christian Missionary Society was established, those Disciples 
engaged in mission in Latin America brought to the attention of the 
Disciples in the United States the pragmatic and economic values of 
cooperation. Eventually the philosophical objections, based in the 
raessianism, to recognizing and cooperating with other Christian mission 
boards were outweighed by the practical benefits. Thereafter the other 
side of the early Disciples' plea, that for Christian unity, was 


OQ 

Samuel G. Inman, "Solving the Mexican Problem," World Call , 
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reclaimed. However, in spite of their traditional rootage advocating 
Christian unity, the real surge in that direction came largely from the 
Latin American mission field, where the practical value of cooperation 
was obvious. Practical concerns helped the Disciples into ecumenical 
relationships, but the reclamation of their traditional plea has enabled 
them to maintain and emphasize these relationships. 


5. Servanthood . Recently the Disciples have come to recognize 
the rapid social change in Latin America and the Caribbean as Jesus 
Christ's activity in the world as Lord of history. T. J. Liggett, in 
1963, as President of the Union Seminary in Buenos Aires, and who later 
became President of the United Christian Missionary Society, in a series 
of lectures at a missionary retreat outlined the situation and its 
meaning. 


"Latin America today awaits its revolution—and it is evident 
that the revolution is coming. The effect of such a current of 
history is polarizing — middle and moderate ground become 
untenable--and one finally must declare himself for or against it! 
Since the revolution seems irresistible and inevitable, some would 
give a counsel of resignation in the spirit of those who say, 'if 
you can't lick 'em, join 'em.' There is evidently some pragmatic 
truth here. But the Christian has far nobler motives for adopting 
a revolutionary stand. He does so in the name of justice. He also 
does so because he believes that Jesus Christ is the Lord of history 
and that there is a providential purpose at work in history . By no 
means can we assume that all that is in the revolution is of God— 
but God surely is in the sweep of history, including the revolu¬ 
tionary sweep of history."^ 

Liggett's reference suggesting that revolutionary activity might 
be part and parcel with God's activity in Jesus Christ is the earliest 
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explicit statement suggesting this orientation by a responsible Disciples 
leader. The messianic character of the early Disciples leaders here 
found a new outlet. But now the messianism will be one of servanthood. 

Robert A. Thomas, as President of the Division of Overseas 
Ministries of the Christian Church (Disciples of Christ), m his 
development of the theme, Where In The World Are We Going?, cites the 
essence of this servanthood. 

The third stage in the development of mission is servanthood, 
and those who want to work overseas today must know its meaning and 
possess the attitudes and skills which make it possible for them to 
be servant people. They must be able and willing to work on behalf 
of the partnership between the church here and the church there 
without attempting to manage, enabling action to liberate, to change 
dehumanizing structures and systems so that the effects of the 
gospel becomes real."** 

Although Thomas' statement is contained in a booklet designed as 
a guide for study groups composed of laypersons, and is not a compre¬ 
hensive theological document or strategy statement, it does reflect a 
concern and emphasis which dominates the Disciples mission enterprise 
currently. The focus of this servanthood emphasis remains ambiguous for 
the Disciples, reflecting the need for its further theological 
development. 

Thomas suggested an outline of the direction in which the 
Disciples part of the Christian world mission will be moving. He 
emphasized the increased flexibility and mobility of the mission, the 
movement of emphasis away from field staff as planters of churches and 
managers of institutions, to servants of the church existing in the 
foreign land, the increased use of short-term and one-term specialists, 
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and generally remaining open to the possibilities of the future. 

The substance of Thomas' thought seems to be that the peculiar 

role of Disciples presently and for some time to come will be that of a 

catalyst or facilitator. Disciples overseas are enabling nationals to 

32 

witness to the "creating and redeeming work of God in Jesus Christ." 
Theological resources for this facilitating, enabling task of the 
field staff are not explicitly spelled out, but the task is understood 
to be especially well informed by what is known as liberation theology. 

Whereas the Disciples found ample theological resources in their 
tradition for the establishment of churches, for social service 
ministries, and for entering into ecumenical relationships, any major 
focussing of this servanthood emphasis, with the messianic thrust 
characteristics of the group, will require the rediscovery of some 
other parts of their tradition or the development of a new one. 

C. The Strategy for World Mission and Disciples 

1. Emergence of the Strategy . By 1948 the world mission 
enterprise of the Disciples of Christ was spread across the globe with 
established churches and institutional ministries such as schools and 
hospitals. The expansion of the mission enterprise had drawn the 
Disciples into a position that was radically different from the one 
with which they entered missionary activity. Now several issues had 
been brought home from the mission field to confront the Disciples with 

32 R. A. Thomas, "The Shape and Substance of Mission Today." 
(Unpublished mimeographed paper prepared for the Division of Overseas 
Ministry, Christian Church (Disciples of Christ), dated May 9, 1972), 

p. 8. 
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serious issues about their original messianism. 

Disciples found themselves accepting, however reluctantly, a 
self-image as a denomination among denominations. An identity of a 
purist group destined to convert the remainder of Christendom, no longer 
seemed viable in the midst of inter-dencminaticnal cooperation leading 
onto Christian unity. Several issues had arisen requiring a wholistic 
strategic response; however most of these issues were handled in the 
same way that the struggles over comity agreements had been handled, as 
administrative problems. 

Church union accomplishments in Japan and the Philippines 
prompted much of the reflection on mission strategy coupled with the 
Disciples’ outstanding leadership in inter-denominational cooperation 
in Latin America as well. Samuel Guy Inman had served as a missionary 
in Mexico under the Christian Women's Board of Missions, had helped 
organize the Committee on Cooperation in Latin America, and then served 
as its Executive Secretary for more than twenty-five years. 

The great difficulty for the Disciples had to do with the 
question of Christian unity on the mission field and how the steps taken 
there could ever be reconciled with the messianic outlook of a few years 
earlier. Smith made the following analysis of the situation facing the 
United Christian Missionary Society: 

Thus a missionary society which only two decades before had been 
instructed to "dismiss from its employ anyone committed to a belief 
in open membership" was now confronted with the fact that two of the 
churches it had mothered in the Orient were not only recognizing the 
"pious unimmersed" as Christians but had actually joined with them 
in a united church structure.-^ 
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Also, the revolution in China had thrown open to question many 
of the earlier approaches taken, especially institutional services. 
Communism, understood as "the burning fire of judgment and the consuming 

o / 

fire of a fresh idolatry" by the Foreign Division of the U.C.M.S. was 
the great new threat to the security of the world mission. 

"Disciples, along with the leaders of other Protestant mission¬ 
ary organizations, pondered soberly and lengthily the 'lessons of 
the China debacle.' The 'lessons' most commonly articulated were: 

1) a renewed appreciation of the church as the center and goal of 
the Christian world mission, 2) a new sense of the urgency for a 
free, national Christian leadership thoroughly trained in the 
fundamentals of the Christian faith and warmly committed to the 
centrality of the task of evangelism, and 3) a strong emphasis upon 
the necessity to 'support in iargehearted faith the full liberty of 
East Asiatic congregations to enter into such unions as they find to 
be according to the mind of Christ'." 

So, these twin pressures: internal crisis brought from a 
messianic group having spent its messianism with energy and task yet 
remaining, as well as the fearful recognition of living within a world 
of revolution, caused a reassessment of motive and means for world 
mission. 


2. Theological Orientation of the Strategy . The drafting of 
this Strategy document marked the first time that a through-going 
statement of purpose and policy had been attempted by the Disciples of 
Christ and came in response to efforts initiated in ecumenical circles. 

A movement toward the definition of operational policy for world mission 
had been growing among many of the boards represented at the Willingen, 
Germany meeting of the International Missionary Council in 1952. 
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"Indeed, one of the major themes, both of the North American 
preparatory studies and of the Willingen conference itself, was the 
necessity of translating thought into operating policy. 'The need,' 
said R. Pierce Beaver in one of the preparatory documents, 'is not 
for new insights but for translating knowledge into action and 
putting agreed principles into practice.' Another American study 
had urged, 'Let us make it our policy to carry out our policy.' 

At Willingen the report of the Committee on Interpretation and 
Action affirmed: 

"The creative insights of previous conferences, from 
Jerusalem to Whitby, have gradually made their way into the 
thought of churches and missions but have not always resulted 
in the kind of action that these conferences hoped for. This 
represents a serious failure in the administration of the 
churches and missionary agencies to take action in their own 
fields, and therefore all those at Willingen who bear 
responsibilities in their own constituencies should undertake 
as soon as possible the recommended actions of the Willigen 
conference. 

However, the Disciples had not done much theoretical work 
heretofore, and now were responding to the call to produce some action 
in terms of operational policy. The thought and insights mentioned 
above were less characteristic of the Disciples than was the desire to 
produce some crusading action. 

The theological work of the Disciples' strategy was mostly 
borrowed from ecumenical discussions at Willingen and elsewhere, used 
in a patchwork fashion to justify the intended policy. There is no 
indication in the document of any in-depth re-examination of the 
Disciples' own heritage, with its emphasis upon the Messiahship and 
coronation of Jesus as the grand event of the cosmic drama. This lack 
seems even more apparent in the light of the then-current emphasis upon 
the Kingship of Christ and the centrality of the Christological issue 
in theology. 


_ * 

"^Smith, pp. ^.52, 153. 
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Two introductory sections to the Strategy constitute its attempt 
to provide some theological framework for the motivation to the world 
mission. The first of these sections is titled "The Outreach of the 
Mission," and quotes from the charter of the United Christian 
Missionary Society as follows: 

"That the world may more fully come to know Christ, the Son of 
God; that all men everywhere may increasingly appropriate for 
themselves His way of life, that a world of Christian brotherhood 
may be realized, this society is established."^ 

The twin goals of the early Disciples stand in this statement of 
purpose. The conversion of the world and the unity of the church stand 
at each end of the statement. The leaders of the world mission arm of 
the U.C.M.S. presumed this statement sufficiently dealt with the 
substantive definition of the nature of the gospel to permit further 
work with practical and procedural matters. 

A second portion of this first introductory section continued 
the theological justification as follows: 

A basic task of the division is to teach the concept of world 
Christianity. Consideration of any strategy of Christian thought 
and program must begin with the purpose of God through Christ to 
redeem the world. "For God so loved the world that he gave his 
only Son, that whoever believes in him should not perish but have 
eternal life." (John 3:16). The instrument of this witness of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ is the church. It exists for one purpose, 
to be completely obedient to its Lord, to carry out his work in the 
world.^ 

The exact meaning of the term "world Christianity" is unclear in 
the document. Does it refer to the consciousness of a fellowship of 


' Strategy of World Mission : p. 2. 
38 , 

Ibid., p. 3. 
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intercontinental Christianity? Or, does it refer to a secular, 
incarnational Christianity in complete identification with the 
sufferings of the world? The first meaning hardly seems theological 
and the second hardly seems borne out by the body of the policy 
stateuent. In fact, the assertion is little more than a vague, 
practical statement of the task, a well known Bible verse, and 
quotations from ecumenical documents adapted to suit the Disciples 
promotional concerns. 

Smith in his study has documented the sources of each sentence 

in this statement as coming from materials prepared by the Division of 

Foreign Missions of the National Council of Churches, and from prepara- 

39 

tory study materials for the Willingen Conference. 

The remainder of this theological introduction to the Strategy 
was cast against the background of the ecumenical movement's involvement 
in world mission. It stressed the world wide character of the church as 
represented by councils of churches and federations on a global scale. 

One section focuses upon the basic motive prompting the 
missionary enterprise. 

The basic motive of missionary effort is redemption. Redemption 
is never free. The price of the redeeming gospel of Christ is the 
cross. The strategy of world missions involves the sacrifice of life 
and money. It cannot be measured by statistical means alone. 

At this point the Disciples' emphasis upon the practical and the 
pragmatic came in tension with their newer understandings informed from 
participation in ecumenical circles. Without background or definition 
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the Strategy document introduced the term "redemption" as the prime 
motive for the world mission, but the development of this theme is at 
best unclear. The statement is far short of a commitment to the 
doctrine that salvation is the free gift of God, and seems to imply 
that by man’s sacrificial response to the call to world mission will the 
appropriate kind of courageous, heroic, human effort be effected to save 
the world from destruction. 

Three other short paragraphs in this theological introduction to 
the Strategy were regarded as less strikingly theological in their 
character, but dealt with factors in the environment in which the 
Christian world mission operated. Specifically they dealt with the new 
challenge to the sending churches of ecumenical involvements among the 
younger churches, anticipating some expected setbacks because of 
revolutions throughout the world, recognizing that the church has 
survived many revolutions and stressing the importance of maintaining 
sufficient flexibility of staff and resources in order to meet arising 
needs at opportune times. 

Revolutionary change was seen as a secular obstacle to be coped 
with rather than a way of God's purposes becoming revealed. Those 
advocating revolutionary change were against the missionary movement. 

In spite of their participation in ecumenical conferences where theolo¬ 
gical dimensions of revolutionary change were being advanced, the 
Disciples interpreted the revolutionary state of the world as a matter 
concerning operational practice, but not having to do with their 
theological orientation. 

The Disciples leaders in expropriating theological material from 
ecumenical sources moved quickly beyond the individualistic, pietistic 
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approach to world mission which admired the individual missionary's 
personal response to a sense of a special calling. These leaders moved 
in the Strategy to a wholistic view of the gospel and of the church, a 
view they had earlier advanced. 

41 

"The church does not have missions. It is mission." 

However, they moved without the benefit of doing much of their 
own theological work, and too much upon the shoulders of the work done 
within the ecumenical movement. And, they moved without paying adequate 
regard to the place of individual and corporate expressions in their 
belief structures. 


3. Analysis of the Strategy . The body of the strategy state¬ 
ment was formed into eight separate sections dealing with the following 
concerns: 

World Wide Fellowship 

The Mission of the Church in a World of Revolution 

Older and Younger Churches 

Mission and Unity 

Strategy of Ecumenical Concerns 

Mobility and Flexibility of Program 

The Mission and Evangelism 

Administration 

Each of these sections was opened with a verse of scripture 
considered appropriate and continued with an interpretive rationale, 
usually abstracted from the reports of the Willingen Conference. 

Biblical material, complete with citation, introduced each 
succeeding section. However, no direct conment was made on the biblical 


^A. Dale Fiers, "Evangelism and Missions." World Call , 

XXXVI:1 (January 1954), 8-9, and Virgil A. Sly, "The Church is Mission." 
World Call . XXXV:9 (October 1953), 9-10. 
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material, nor interpretation made to further introduce the section. The 
purpose of writing, author, literary context, setting in life, meaning 
for original receivers as well as meaning for contemporary life were not 
dealt with in any substantive way. The text was simply quoted and left 
to stand. 

Although not explicitly related to the biblical material, the 
interpretive material provided theological, sociological and political 
background for the specific policy statements. It often consisted of 
wholesale quotes from the reports and recommendations of the Willingen 
Conference, although these quotes were usually not identified but were 
frequently interwoven into the document with connecting phrases and 
transitional statements. While documentation is often lacking, this 
material does provide a theological context for rationalizing the 
specific actions that will follow. This material also reflects the 
difficulty involved with expressing in a formal codefied statement, the 
dynamic nature of mission activity in overseas settings, and could do 
little more than suggest direction by highlighting certain emphases 
while de-emphasizing other events and concerns. 

In no case did the interpretive statements purport to be 
exhaustive theological treatments of the themes under consideration. 
Outcomes of theological discussions were presented without involving the 
processes out of which those conclusions arose. The result was a series 
patchwork statements, often having only scant relation to each other. 
When specifically relating to the background of the Disciples mission 
experience, the references were characteristically practical and 
administrative, whereas the theological interpretations were rendered 
from other sources. 
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Several of the themes carried in the strategy went to the heart 
of Disciples ecclesiology. Several issues concerning the nature of the 
church which had bothered the Disciples for decades were further refined 
and shaped in their mission experience and now were brought back to the 
church in the United States via missionaries and mission admini¬ 
strators. 

For example, the section titled "Mission and Unity" posed some 

new and some recurring problems for the Disciples. The treatment on 

how to deal with the organic unions of churches established by the 

Disciples mission movement in other countries was new territory for the 

writers, who were all too painfully aware of the open membership 

controversy at the Oklahoma City Convention in 1925 and the Memphis 

Convention in 1926. At the earlier convention Disciples missionaries 

had been explicitly denied permission to participate in any formative 

42 

actions leading to organic union with non-immersionist groups. Now, 
in a formal statement of policy, the opportunity was presented for 
re-thinking those decisions in light of the new situation in which the 
church found itself and, it was hoped, coalescing the various strands of 
Disciples mission rationale into a complementary direction. 

The strategy concluded each policy section with a listing of 
specific enumerated basic policy statements as the implementing heart of 
each section. These policies sought to make declarative statements 
about the procedures for conducting the foreign mission enterprise as 

42 

"A Day-by-Day Story of the International Convention of the 
Disciples of Christ - Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, October 6-11, 1925," 

The Christian Evangelist , LXII:42 (October 15, 1925), 1333-1340. 
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well as projections of the future shape of the mission. These 

statements of basic policy ranged in levels of commitment from, on the 

one hand, " urge mission field to study the results of their evangelistic 
43 

effort. . ." to on the other hand, 

That the United Christian Missionary Society state a definite 
policy that it will seek to participate in ecumenical outreach with 
the same enthusiasm and devotion as it does in distinctly Disciples 
mission outreach. 

4. Evaluation of the Strategy . Like any document, the 
Disciples Strategy of World Mission is a work set in history and must be 
evaluated in light of its historical circumstances. The strategy came 
into being essentially for two purposes: to help bring order out of the 
near chaotic conditions surrounding the mission enterprise, and secondly 
to help chart a direction for the future. 

Turmoil had arisen at home because of the union movements 
involving churches which had been planted by the sending church. 

Earlier works on the subject of overseas mission had consisted of 
reviews of activity and were intended for polemic and promotional 
purposes. The Strategy of World Mission marked the first major 
departure from this kind of work for the Disciples. 

With the Strategy, the Disciples sought to lay a groundwork for 
a wholistic view of the church. Whereas the mission enterprise had for 
years provided much of the agenda for the church in the United States, 
theologically as well as sociologically, the Strategy represented a 

43 

Strategy of World Mission, p. 8. 
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Ibid., p. 21. 
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desire on the part of the Disciples leaders to emphasize the unity of 
the tasks facing the church both in the U. S. and overseas; and beyond 
that, to signal the essential unity of the Christian church, regardless 
of denominational or movement label. 

In addition, the world facing the mission enterprise was one of 
rising nationalism and freouent revolutioni This situation increased 
anxiety about the durability of the church, particularly as the 
experience in China began to unfold, and compounded the need for clarity 
of purpose. 

At the same time the Disciples mission enterprise could look 
with considerable pride and sense of accomplishment to its history and 
the momentum which had been generated. If this momentum was to be 
maintained and creatively applied in the future, some sound, key 
charting decisions would have to be made through the course of 
developing this strategy. Substantial funding projections were being 
made in the United States involving future expansion of the mission 
enterprise. But the content of that future expansion was for the most 
part unknown. The strategy document, it was hoped, would help clarify 
alternatives for the future. 

The strategy served well to fulfill these purposes. Or, perhaps 
more accurately, the process involved in developing the strategy 
provided key opportunities for doing work which incidentally fulfilled 
the purposes. 

Mission administrators formulated the first draft of the 
strategy document. This draft was discussed among the Trustees of the 
United Christian Missionary Society which authorized its discussion 
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among the field staff and its further refinement. A needed sense of 
self-consciousness and reflection was forced upon the mission enterprise 
because of these discussions. 

The chaos surrounding the church union movements was quieted 
somewhat because of the added legitimizing support the Strategy gave to 
those efforts. The section titled Strategy of Ecumenical Concerns was 
added as the importance of clarifying the Disciples commitment to 
Christian unity became more apparent through discussion of the strategy 
document among field personnel. 

The role of mission administrators was clarified through the 
process of preparing the strategy and in the section so named in the 
document itself. Unity of purpose was prized and it was made clear that 
the practice of mission administrators and field staff working at cross 
purposes would not be tolerated. 

The major option advanced through the strategy for the future of 
the mission enterprise also involved commitment to Christian unity. 

With this document the comity agreements and other expressions of 
cooperation in the past were effectively utilized as preparatory for the 
throughgoing commitment to ecumenicity of approach in the future. 

The inadequacy of the strategy document however was especially 
apparent in the lack of original substance in the sections containing 
biblical material and theological rationale. This inadequacy ironically 
came to the forefront through the sections involving the commitment for 
the future to ecumenicity. 

This commitment involved the basic view of the nature of the 
church among Disciples, a view which had been mostly unarticulated. The 
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series of patchwork Bible references and borrowed theological language 
throughout the document could not fill the substantive vacuum at the 
foundation of Disciples ecclesiology. 

When criticized, the strategy's weakness at this theological 
level became apparent. Biblical and theological support for the 
policies were incongruent with the Disciples experience. The short- 
circuiting of the formulation of a theological base for the mission 
enterprise proved inadequate and served to press the Disciples leaders 
to move toward this kind of undertaking. Joseph M. Smith's doctoral 
dissertation which consisted of a critique of the strategy document 
served well to point up the urgent need for further work by Disciples in 
the area of theology of world mission. 

D. The Commission on Theology of Mission and Disciples 

1. Emergence of the Commission on Theology of Mission . The 
need for substantive theological work among Disciples regarding theology 
for the Christian world mission grew increasingly immediate as 
experience with the Strategy document grew and as the scope of the 
Disciples involvements grew. The increased activity on the ecumenical 
level prompted even greater concern, both among the Disciples leaders 
participating, but also among mission leaders from every denomination. 
The question of the meaning of the Christian world mission was being 
asked with increasingly crucial overtones. The Willingen Conference had 
given rise to many considerations about the strategy for world mission, 
but the questions behind strategy were only beginning to be asked in 
earnest. These questions focussed on the fundamental nature and 
validity of the church's mission to the world. 
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A crusading spirit had marked the Protestant world mission since 
it had begun to gather full strength in the last half of the nine¬ 
teenth century. The crusader had neither the disposition nor the 
time to consider the basic issues of the meaning and validity of his 
venture. But now the crusading era in foreign missions appeared to 
be coming to an end. The time for a radical re-examination of the 
meaning of mission had arrived. 45 

What was true for the Protestant world mission in general was 
acutely so for the Disciples in particular. Their missionary experience 
had been bom in a messianic restorationism designed to convert the 
"pious unimmersed" and subsequently convert the world. Now, Disciples 
found themselves respecting the traditions of some of the pious 
uninranersed and were entering into organic church unions with them on the 
mission field. 

Against this backdrop the Disciples called into existence a 
Commission on Theology of Mission. The Commission was convened by the 
Council on Christian Unity and the Division of World Mission of the 
United Christian Missionary Society in 1958. That this could be no more 
than a beginning venture did not escape the attention of the chairman, 
Joseph M. Smith: 

It was not asked to frame a "Disciples theology of mission." It 
was asked rather to participate in the ecumenical quest for a 
clearer understanding of the theological meaning of the Christian 
Mission. Specifically, the Commission was charged with the tasks 
of: 

1) exploring critically the theological roots underlying the 
issues currently confronting Disciples world mission. 

2) Participating on behalf of the Brotherhood in ecumenical 
studies having to do with the meaning and practice of the 
world mission, and 


Smith, "Six Year Odyssey: The Life and Work of the Commission 
on Theology of Mission," Mid-Stream , IV: 1 (Fall 1964), 78. 
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3) Helping to stimulate the Brotherhood to deeper lev^s of 
thinking regarding our mission to the whole world. 

Significantly, the Commission's task did not include examination 
of the Disciples historical mission experience from a theological point 
of view. Neither was the Commission's assignment specifically biblical 
in scope; although it was assumed that any theological statements 
developed on behalf of Disciples would be thoroughly biblical in 
content, there was no compelling imperative to engage in rigorous 
exegesis for the development of this statement on theology of mission. 

2. Theological Orientation of the Commission's Report . The 
Commission's Report signalled the beginning attempts of the Disciples to 
set forth a theology of reconciliation, one of many developed by various 
denominational groups in the United States in the 1960's. It was a 
Christocentric theology, looking to Jesus Christ as the One who recon¬ 
ciled God and his chosen people, and who constantly calls the church to 
be an extension of this reconciling activity throughout the world. In 
this regard, reconciliation is not to be seen as one of God's activities 
among many, but rather is God's one inclusive action toward and 
throughout the world. 

In the Report this reconciliation is summarized into four 
moments through which God's activity may be understood. 

The first finds expression in that event in which men find 
themselves confronted in Jesus' person and ministry with the power 
and mystery of God. 

...in the second 'moment' of his action, God makes known what he 
has triumphantly accomplished in the first. In the glory of the 
risen Christ, men of faith see for the first time rightly the glory 
of his earthly life. 

^Ibid., p. 79. 
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(The third 'moment' is one in which God through Christ) 
collects, empowers and commissions his church, and sends her forth 
as the 'new people of God' to be his witness in the world. 

(The final 'moment' is) the consummation of the divine mission, 
in which the Christ appears as the end or goal of history. 

On the one hand, there is a vital connection between the 
mission of the church and realization of the end of God's own 
mission. And on the other hand, the consummation of the divine 
mission and the final judgement and renewal of man through God's 
grace is no ad hoc transaction, but rather is of a piece with and 
the genuine fulfillment of the entire course of God's mission, his 
decisive victory in Jesus Christ and his work even now in and 
through the church .^ 

The Commission met intermittently until March of 1964 when its 
full attention was given to a summary paper, which was eventually 
published in Mid-Stream , the journal of the Council on Christian Unity. 

The Commission's Report relied heavily upon Karl Barth and Paul 

Tillich for this expression of the source of the mission in God's action. 

48 

Also Johannes Blauw*s The Missionary Nature of the Church provided 
background for this section, especially in the understanding of the 
church as a reconciling community after it has experienced the recon¬ 
ciling action of God. This is parallel with the reconciliation of Jesus 
Christ. This reconciliation prompted the commission to go to the ends 
of the earth bearing witness to the good news of Jesus Christ. Now, 
the Great Commission is no longer a singular divine command to mission, 
but an explicit description of what has been implicit in all of the life, 
death and resurrection of Jesus. 


^"Report of the Commission on Theology of Mission: The Mission 
of God -- and the Mission of His Church," Mid-Stream , IV:1 (Fall 1964), 
105-108. 
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of the Biblical Theology of Mission (London: Lutterworth Press, 1962). 
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3« Analysis and Evaluation of the Commission's Report. The 
product of the Commission’s work represented what would have seemed 
heretical by some early Disciples leaders. While acknowledging the 
possibility of divisiveness arising from the exploration of diverse 
theological viewpoints, the Report goes on to say. 

But what they (some early Disciples leaders) perhaps did not see 
clearly enough is that theology can be more than simply a futile 
debate over static concepts; it can be a quest for the one truth 
which stands beyond and which transforms all our present under¬ 
standings of it. And thus theology can also be unifying.^ 

The Commission acknowledged some skepticism about the efficacy 
of theology with regard to the mission enterprise. While theology can 
ground the missionary experience in consistent, faithful obedience to 
God as revealed in Christ, and can provide a self-testing for integrity 
of mission, yet theology has limitations. Theology cannot 

"supply a cure-all for missions' deepest problems, neither by 
way of generating a new wave of missionary enthusiasm nor of 
providing a rational solution that would lessen the necessity for 
trust in God and bold new ventures in obedience. 

With these qualifications the following points of interface 
between theology and mission are presented: the source of the mission, 
the object which the mission is directed, the agent of the mission used 
to meet its object, the practice of the mission as far as methods and 
structures are concerned, the goal of the mission,—its aim and hope, 
and finally the implications of this contact, for the specific 

49 

"Report of the Commission on Theology of Mission: The Mission 
of God -- and the Mission of His Church." Mid-Stream . IV: 1 (Fall 
1964), 90, 91. 

5 °Ibid., p. 88. 
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involvement of Disciples in mission. 

The structure of the Report included at the conclusion of each 
section, a naming of "Unresolved Issues." These were areas upon which 
sufficient commonality within the Commission could not be found to make 
a statement; or in some cases minority opinions were represented as 
unresolved issues. 

At the source of this theology of reconciliation stood the 
reconciling nature of God in Christ. The missionary activity of the 
church is not some appendage or extension of the church, but is 
congruent with the very nature of God. 

The object of mission, actually God's mission, was identified as 
the entire universe. This theology of reconciliation described the 
world as part of the creation of God, and as such, good, with man placed 
in stewardship of the world. Secondly, and over against the first, the 
world suffers for man's disregard for his position as steward of the 
world before God. The world viewed was one of a kind of battleground 
where disorder and conflict hinder man's relation with himself, his 
fellow man and with the natural environment. Thirdly, the world itself 
has been and continues to be brought into reconciled relationship with 
God. The church is a continuing witness to this already-accomplished 
fact. Christ has already risen and his glory fills all the universe. 
The eschatological tension was left to stand between the already- 
accomplished victory of resurrection and its universality on the one 
hand, and the continuing need for the sending of the church and the 

"^Ibid., p. 93, Italics in Report. 
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proclamation of the good news on the other. While the furthest extents 
are not spelled out, the report suggests that the church in its world 
mission must find a way to express in meaningful fashion this 
reconciling activity of God to the entire cosmos. 

God's reconciling activity is directed toward all of the 
creation, and this activity is to witness to the Lord of the world, but 
the activity is largely a discovery of what God is doing in history. 
There is no suggestion in this Disciples theology of reconciliation that 
God is the Lord of history in the sense that the Christian knows any 
more than anyone else what God is doing in history. The reconciling 
activity is a discovery of what God is doing and what he wills the 
people of God to be about in each immediate situation. 

While the universality of the activity of God's reconciling work 

was affirmed, it was kept in tension with an awareness that the 

confession of the finality of Jesus Christ cannot be made only from 

within one's own religious insight, but with the realization that "he is 

the truth, not our understanding of him, with its partial insights 

52 

dimmed by our own disobedience." Thus, while the Christian community 
must faithfully bear witness, it must do so with the radical humility 
necessary when speaking truth which may already be possessed by another. 

The mission comes from God through his Spirit which fills the 
faithful proclamation of the church with compelling power. 

The church in three dimensions is affirmed as the community of 
faith through which the Holy Spirit does its quickening, empowering 
work. First, is the church as the eschatological people of God; the 

"^Ibid., p. 124. 
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church horizontally; the church represented as the interim agent between 
Christ's resurrection and the parousia . 

The second dimension is the vertical, the inclusive company of 
all believers in all time, involving an empirical side as well as an 
invisible, spiritual side* 

The Disciples had come some considerable distance from their 
early messianic restorationism to describe the third dimension. This 
relates to the relationship of the church and its Lord, Jesus Christ, 
which is both propelling and judging, interpreting the church at once 
universal and catholic while at the same time finding itself divided and 
sectarian. Therefore, the reconciling activity of God can be directed 
toward the church itself, but without the messianic overtones of the 
early Disciples leaders and not as a prelude to the conversion of the 
world. 

The church's activity was described as focussed in the 
missionary not in a qualitatively different sense, but for a specific 
locale. The motivation to the mission is the same as that for every 
Christian: namely, in response to what God is doing in the world. The 
missionary is committed to the same Lord and his reconciling activity. 

In the Commission's Report every church was interpreted as 
having been sent as a part of the reconciling activity of God and, at 
the same time, being a faithful and responsible part of the reconciling 
activity, and so should also be a sending church, one propelling God's 
reconciling activity. 

Emphasis was laid upon the total proclamation of the gospel with 
traditional marks reviewed and interpreted along the lines of the 
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traditional insights of the Reformation: with kerygma interpreted as a 
presentation of God's reconciling activity in Christ which presses 
toward confirmation in the fellowship of the reconciled reconcilers, the 
koncnia, which as a fellowship is an extension of God s reconciliation 
and as such is committed to concrete acts of service and assistance, 
diakonia . 

The goal or the end toward which this theology of reconciliation 
moved was identified as the kingdom of God, a condition in which 
reconciling activity will bear witness to the "Creator-Redeemer Lord of 
history." 53 For these Disciples, God as Lord of history means that he 
has acted decisively in history in the life, death, and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. This activity of God in Christ had its immediate 
temporal occasion, as well as its timeless impact, which God is 
continuing to make known through reconciling activity. This Christo¬ 
centric view of history viewed contemporary movements and events of 
history in light of Christ's once-and-for-all reconciling activity. 

The distinctive role of the Disciples of Christ within the 
larger missionary enterprise was interpreted as again within this larger 
framework of a theology of reconciliation. The messianic restorationism 
was admitted to be a part of the past of the Disciples and interpreted 
as a distortion and as a mistake. However, reconciling activity as 
pictured in this scheme involves the stressing of the New Testament 
aspects of faith. The simplicity and plainness of attitude and outlook 
were still seen as valuable contributions for Disciples to make to the 

j3 Ibid., p. 158. 
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cause of reconciling mission. The other major emphasis of the early 
Disciples can also now be reclaimed and stressed: the commitment to the 
unity of the church. Through ecumenicity Disciples could channel their 
reconciling activity for the unity of the church. 

The Report of the Commission on Theology of Mission represented 
the first attempt by any quasi-official group of Disciples to formulate 
a comprehensive theological statement appropriate for the church. It 
marked inwardly and outwardly, implicitly and explicitly, a theology of 
reconciliation. It was itself an attempt at reconciling some of the 
divergent streams of thought and belief within the Disciples. It 
served to openly confess the inadequacy of the messianic restorationism 
which had too radically shaped the Disciples in their earlier mission 
undertakings. At the same time it advanced the outline contours of a 
theology of reconciliation which would contribute to the overall 
self-understanding of the ecumenical mission enterprise. 

However, in handling the Biblical material the Commission's 
Report revealed one of its most serious inadequacies. Biblical 
references and quotations appear throughout the report, although too 
often they appear simply as proof-texting. There is no evidence of a 
through-going exegesis having been performed on any of the many Biblical 
passages quoted. While rigorous Bible exegesis may have been somewhat 
new to many Disciples, the widespread assumption that Disciples operated 
in mission from a solid congruence with Biblical tradition required 
examination. 

Another area of inadequacy lays in the conceptualization of God 
in the Report. For the Commission, God was rightly identified as the 
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source of mission. However, to say that God's nature was as reconcilor 
did not sufficiently describe God as revealed in both the Old and New 
Testaments. Indeed the framers of the Report performed a disservice to 
the Disciples by identifying the reconciling activity of God so 
distinctively in terms of God in Christ. This distinctiveness and 
peculiarity could soon read with exclusivity. This theology of 
reconciliation is too limited in being a theology from the New Testament 
only. When the Report mentions the relationship between the church and 
the Hebrew people it is done to regard the Jews as both the ones having 
common heritage with Christians, and at the same time ones needing to be 
reconciled with God. 

Still, a third, although obviously related objection must be 
raised over the Commission's view of history, particularly its relation 
to God, who was called the God of history. Greater appreciation for the 
Commission's work would be justified if history had been interpreted as 
the arena of God's reconciling activity and the specific events of 
history seen as instances of God's reconciling activity or of alienation, 
brokenness, separation and estrangement. Instead history is viewed too 
exclusively in terms of Christ's reconciling activity in history and of 
the impact this once-and-for-all activity might have throughout history. 
Facing a world embroiled in revolution, the Commission made an inade¬ 
quate response. 

E. Summary 

Within this chapter we have traced the development of the world 
mission enterprise of the Christian Church (Disciples of Christ) with 
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particular int^est in its involvement in Latin America and the 
Caribbean. We have looked at practical as well as theological and 
theoretical matters, seeking to understand the characteristic motifs 
which guided mission endeavor. 

Early Disciples leaders emerged in the wake of the Great 
Awakening on the frontier of the United States, in the early part of 
the nineteenth century. Their call was for the church to go beyond 
reformation to restoration through a simple preaching of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. This restoration of the church to its New Testament 
purity would, in their expectations, pave the way for the conversion of 
the world. 

Having become a sizeable religious body, Disciples were 
pressured, both from their own inertia as well as the proddings of 
religious leaders from other communions to form some kind of missionary 
organization and begin to meet their obligation to the world-wide 
propagation of the Christian message as they understood it. 

The earliest overseas missionaries were peculiar in their 
beginnings although the brotherhood learned from those adventures. The 
first Disciples missionary, Dr. James Barclay, was sent to Jerusalem 
from primarily restorationist intentions by the American Christian 
Missionary Society. It was hoped, however vaguely, that this would be a 
mission righting what had been wrong for eighteen hundred years; that 
mission failed. The second missionary, a slave bought and educated in 
the United States, and commissioned to Africa, represented a conviction 
that the simple proclamation of the gospel, unbridled by ecclesiastical 
trappings, would initiate widespread, immediate conversions. That 
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mission was cut short and never reopened upon the untimely death of the 
missionary. 

The Disciples missionary endeavor has moved through several 
major emphases. These emphases have not been completely pervasive at 
any one time, partly due to the radical freedom cherished among 
Disciples. However, these emphases did control the general direction of 
formulating mission purposes and goals. 

The emphasis on missionary organization has preoccupied 
Disciples energies to an extraordinary degree. Lacking any explicit 
ecclesiology they have at times attempted to create one through these 
missionary organizations; the General Christian Missionary Convention 
being the best example. 

Alexander Campbell had warned against a societal approach to the 
whole church's mission as being divisive. His warning bore out in 
Disciples practice with emergence of the Christian Women's Board of 
Missions and the Foreign Christian Missionary Society, which were 
intended to supplement each other's work as well as that of the American 
Christian Missionary Society. However, divisiveness came through the 
competition for financial support from congregations. 

These societies gradually coalesced their efforts and sought 
avenues of greater cooperation, efforts which resulted in the United 
Christian Missionary Society, established in 1920. The U.C.M.S. was the 
primary missionary organization encompassing both overseas and homeland 
ministries for nearly fifty years. In 1968 the Division of Overseas 
Ministries was formed as the whole church's representative organization 
for the overseas mission. 
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Behind even the earliest efforts of Disciples in overseas mission 
was the emphasis of establishing the church. The departure which this 
emphasis represented from early Disciples life cannot be overstressed. 

On the frontier of the United States the emphasis had been a catalytic 
movement for the reunification of the church according to an image of 
the restored New Testament church. Congregations which did come into 
existence from this non-denominational religious movement did so as an 
outcome of this imperative, not because of any intention to form a new 
church. 

When they began their mission effort, however, the Disciples 
were extending their image of the church into non-Christian contexts. 

They adhered to a conviction that faithful preaching of the gospel would 
prompt the emergence of an appropriate church. This emphasis upon the 
establishment of the church was reaffirmed as the primary thrust of the 
mission endeavor as experience with institutional ministries revealed a 
subsequent draining of strength from the church. 

Institutional missions had been first stressed in the successful 
venture by the Christian Women's Board of Missions in Mexico. There a 
school and a reading program preceded the establishment of the church. 
This sequence became the pattern in which increasingly more sophisticated 
social and health care services were delivered. In the early days these 
services were preparatory to the proclamation of the gospel; as this 
emphasis became more dominant the human services were interpreted as 
themselves embodying a proclamation of the gospel. Eventually institu¬ 
tional missions came into question because the resources required to 
maintain the institutions and the delivery of their services became 
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scarcer and their efficacy in leading to a stable church became 
questionable. 

The Mexican Revolution provided the instance for Disciples to 
formally begin work on an emphasis of ecumenical relationships. During 
that period Disciples hosted a conference of missionaries of the various 
Protestant mission boards having work in Mexico. A subsequent meeting 
in Panama led to the eventual formation of the Committee on Cooperation 
in Latin America, which facilitated several comity agreements in the 
region. These agreements led to even greater interchange and mutual 
goal setting with other mission boards involved in Latin America. 

A contemporary emphasis which Disciples are fostering in 
relation to the church in Latin America is one of servanthood. The 
Division of Overseas Ministries on behalf of the Christian Church 
(Disciples of Christ) in the United States is to serve the church of 
Latin America. Personnel intended for the field must be individuals 
capable of serving the church as it exists in Latin America, helping that 
church accomplish its goals and fulfill its mission. 

The need for a major reassessment of mission policy and practice 
was apparent by 1948 when a full scale study of mission strategy was 
begun. Internally the Disciples had nearly forty years of experience in 
cooperative mission efforts in Latin America. Their churches in the 
field were entering into programs of organic union considered unthinkable 
a few years earlier. Thus, among Disciples in the United States a 
Strategy of mission was needed to comprehend the diverse aims and goals 
being advanced. 
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At the same time Disciples field personnel were facing an 
increasingly complex and volatile world. Revolutionary movements had 
swept the missionaries out of China and the future of the cnurch there, 
indeed anywhere in a revolutionary globe was in question. Out of these 
pressures the Strategy for World Mission emerged. 

The theological orientation of the Strategy document was taken 
from ecumenical study sources, particularly from preparatory documents 
and reports of the 1952 meeting of the International Missionary Council 
in Willingen, Germany. A basic reaffirmation of traditional Disciples 
purposes, conversion of mankind and unification of the church, was 
given. Two peculiar emphases were also drawn from the Willingen 
Conference: these included an emphasis on world Christianity, a term 
left undefined but presumably meaning the conversion of all humankind 
including structures and systems to the gospel. The other emphasis was 
a reiteration of redemption as the basic motive of world mission. While 
this emphasis had been made by Disciples in a passing way earlier, this 
substantiation served to indicate the risky costliness of world mission 
in spiritual as well as financial terms. 

The body of the strategy document contained eight specific 
sections, each having an introductory biblical passage, a statement of 
interpretive rationale and finally an enumerated list of basic policy 
statements. The biblical material was simply inserted, apparently for 
polemic or promotional purposes, with no comment or exegesis. The 
statements of rationale were often borrowed from the Willingen Conference 
reports and interwoven to suggest a theological background for the 
mission statements. These statements effectually raised more questions 
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than they settled, simply pointing up a series of areas in which 
Disciples needed to do more work. The listings of basic policy 
reaffirmed many Disciples activities providing validation for some 
which had not been formally stated before. 

When measured against the purposes which it was supposed to 
have accomplished the Strategy for World Mission served well. 

Considerable clarity was achieved within the Disciples Mission enterprise 
regarding the appropriate emphasis to be placed upon ecumenical rela¬ 
tionships and the Society's attitude toward the various union movements. 

Also, the Society was able to chart a direction in the midst of 
a revolutionary world-context for the future. This future direction 
was also related to ecumenicity and involved a through-going statement 
of commitment to support ecumenical as well as distinctively Disciples 
endeavors. 

The major inadequacy of the Strategy lay in its lack of original 
theological substance. The patchwork method of inserting theological 
language did not notice the vacuum Disciples had at the foundation of 
their mission enterprise. 

The Commission on Theology of Mission came into being in 
response to this continuing need for theological substance to influence 
the Disciples mission experience. Increased ecumenical involvements 
made the need even more apparent and imperative. In cooperation with 
the Council on Christian Unity, the United Christian Missionary Society 
called the Commission into existence to enter into study with other 
communions for clarity of understanding about the theological meaning of 
mission. This was not to be a study of Disciples imperatives for 
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mission, but a study which would make resources available for Disciples. 
Theologically the Commission prepared a systematic statement of a 
theology of reconciliation. This reconciliation found its essence in 
God's reconciling activity in Jesus Christ, an activity with which the 
contennorary world missionary endeavor was understood to be in complete 
congruence. 

The reconciling activity of God comes into interface with the 
Christian world mission in six areas. This activity is the source of the 
mission; it is directed toward the whole cosmos as the object of the 
mission; it operates through an agent, the church of Christ on earth; 
utilizing methods and structures for the practice of the mission; 
directed toward the kingdom of God as reconciled reconcilers as the goal 
of the mission and particularly having relevance for Disciples through 
special implications for their involvement. 

The Commission's work itself served as a reconciling activity 
bringing into harmony divergent streams of thought within Disciples. 
However, inadequacies in handling biblical material, the understanding 
of God being so limited to that of reconciler and the view of history 
simply as the arena in which reconciling activity takes place make the 
work of the Commission fall short of what is needed for informing the 
contemporary Christian world mission. 
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CHAPTER III 

REVOLUTIONARY CRITIQUE OF THE DISCIPLES THEOLOGICAL 
ORIENTATION TO WORLD MISSION 


A. Introduction 

In this chapter we turn attention to a critique of the Protestant 
church in Latin America in general and of the Disciples' world mission 
enterprise in particular. Having reviewed the involvement of the 
Disciples of Christ in Latin America and the Caribbean, we now turn to a 
discussion by a Latin American theologian of the Protestant church 
there, the church planted by Protestant mission enterprises, like that 
of the Disciples. This critique will be from the standpoint of 
Rubem A. Alves, a Brazilian who understands himself to be a Marxist- 
Christian. 

Alves' critique is rooted in the struggle for justice in the 
underdeveloped countries of Latin America. In crusading fashion he 
identifies himself with the people of Latin America and their aspira¬ 
tions for justice and freedom. His theological reflection must be 
understood from within this struggle. Most crusaders have neither the 
time nor the particular inclination to undertake a comprehensive, 
in-depth theological study. Likewise, Alves sees limitations on his 
interest in theological reflection. For Alves, theological reflection 
serves as a rationalizing tool for the revolution. The oppression 
within the Third World and the human struggle to overcome it provide the 
most important heritage with which Alves identifies. His burning 
passion is to enable the emergence of the Third World as a full. 
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distinct participant in the modern world. He is primarily interested in 
translating theological categories and language into resources for the 
needed revolution; he is concerned that ways be found for theology to 
facilitate radical social change. 

Alves has found heritage in Karl Marx, Karl Barth, and 
especially in Jurgen Moltmann, although he differs from Meltmann in his 
understanding of hope. Moltmann sees hope in a future reality that 
forms and gives meaning to the present situation. Alves, on the other 
hand, sees hope emerging only within the negation of the present 
destructive situation. This negation of the negative enables hope for 
the possibility of a future. 

We will not attempt to enter into the Christian-Marxist dialogue 
at this point, but will do so to a limited extent in the next chapter 
when we are comparing Alves' thought with that of John Cobb. For now, 
suffice it to say that Alves recognizes, as a participant, the existence 
of this dialogue and finds it not only possible, but also essential for 
approaching the present situation. He sees others entering into this 
exchange and finds with them a conmon philosophical or political 
denominator that makes the conversation possible. In other parts of the 
world he notes that the dialogue has been superseded by active 
cooperation between Marxists and Christians and the relation between 
faith and Marxist ideology looks more like a new synthesis. 

Alves' thought embodies this new synthesis to the extent that 
anyone does today and so it is important that this latest eruption on 
the ideological-theological scene be studied. In doing so, we will 
examine the substance of Alves' thought in its general outline, making 
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comparisons and drawing relationships with the world mission endeavor of 
the Disciples of Christ whenever possible. Alves makes no direct 
critique of the Protestant mission specifically* so we must infer and 
make explicit what is implicit in much of his thought. Alves' criticism 
is of the United States in general: its governmental policies, its 
economic and trade regulations, its business ventures in Latin America, 
as well as the activity of the churches in the United States to condone 
such actions by the rest of U. S. society, and their activity in Latin 
America to the extent they encourage the status quo. 

Alves begins with his first concern, the negation of the 
negative, or the destruction of the present destructive situation. We 
will point up his Biblical and theological emphases for this starting 
point as well as how it is justified from the social scene. Then some 
comparisons will be drawn with the Disciples mission endeavor in Latin 
America to see the relevance of this position for the Disciples. 

Next we will turn attention to Alves' belief that out of this 
negation of the negative is born a hope for the future. We will explore 
the content of this hope and its relation to what the Disciples world 
mission enterprise could hope for in Latin America. 

The next section will deal with Alves' Messianic Humanism as an 
appropriate mode of life, or as Alves would call it: a vocation. Here 
particularly we will be looking at the relation to the strategy for 
world missions of the Disciples outlined in the last chapter, as well as 
to the theological concerns of the Disciples Commission on Theology of 
Mission. 
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The last section will mention some inadequacies of Alves' 
position, both as a Christian position and as a theological resource 
for the world mission enterprise and for the needed changes in Latin 
America* 

Alves has been closely associated with Church and Society in 
Latin America (ISAL), an indigenous Protestant movement of clergy and 
laity, which tries to relate the concerns of the Christian faith to the 
rapidly changing society of the continent. Alves' statement on behalf 
of ISAL may equally be regarded as his statement for his own sense of 
mission--a mission, it must be understood, that is distinctively Latin 
American. Alves writes: 

According to Church and Society in Latin America (ISAL), the 
mission of the Church is to work for the "formation of a new man 
who will create a new tomorrow." 1 

B. The Negation of the Negative 

1. Social Conditions Destructive of Human Life . Alves does not 
begin his theological work with a statement of his conceptual argument 
of how God may be understood. He begins instead with the tormenting 
situation in Latin America, dealing with the increasing gap between the 
rich countries and the poor countries. On the one hand, the explosion 
of technology within the world community gives to man the possibility of 
conquering the traditional miseries of thirst and hunger, poverty and 
disease, illiteracy, and the dozens of other miseries plaguing the 
underdeveloped countries. On the other hand is the fact of the widening 

1 Rubem A. Alves, "The Reality Behind Latin Poverty," Response. 
1:2 (February 1969), 9. 
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gap between the rich, industrialized countries and the poor nations of 

Latin America and the Third World in general. This situation confronts 

us with the discrepancy between what man can do and what men are 
2 

actually doing. 

Survival of human life is at stake in Latin America today. The 

political and social structures impinge on humanity and have served to 

prevent access to the material necessities of life, and have kept the 

masses from the minimum requirements for human existence. Alves points 

to the growing conviction that these conditions are destructive of human 

life, and to the fact that these conditions must be replaced with 

conditions "where people have a chance to achieve at least a minimum of 

3 

human life worthy of the name." 

He describes the dimensions of this as an immediate crisis for 
humanity in Latin America. 

The word "survival" was used deliberately, since in the Latin 
American situation the major human problem is simply—to survive. 

Our situation is graphically illustrated by the population pyramid 
showing the correlation between population and age. The base of the 
pyramid is very broad, indicative of the high birth rate. As the 
pyramid rises, however, it narrows rapidly, clearly indicating the 
appalling mortality rate. When we consider that the average life 
expectancy for millions of Latin Americans today is only 30 years, 
the problem of survival is clearly a terrifying one. The major task 
today, therefore, is to create social conditions which make it 
possible for people to enjoy at least a minimum economic standard 
to enable them to survive.^ 


^Ibid., p. 8. 

^Alves, "Human Values: The Crisis in the Congregation," 
International Review of Mission, LX:237 (January 1971), 70. 

4 Ibid., p. 71. 
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This crisis impinges upon human beings in Latin America in 
another way. The creation of conditions for this minimal existence 
requires a careful analysis of the present situation. Along with the 
social problems themselves, Latin America lacks a viable way of under¬ 
standing the situation so that action can be taken to correct the 
situation. In Alves' words: 

The desired goal can be achieved if we can offer a rational 
account of the actual situation as a basis for practical measures. 
The Latin American crisis has therefore a pronounced ideological 
character. Unless we insist on an objective analysis (ideological 
definition), our efforts will be dissipated in undisciplined 
emotionalism. 

But more than simply a lack of a viable ideology, the present 
situation contains a series of ideological characteristics which 
perpetuate and multiply the destructiveness of the conditions. One such 
orientation, which Alves characterizes as a myth, has its base in the 
Calvinist ethic, associating wealth with virtue and poverty with vice. 


Under this orientation: 

. . .the wealthy nations (the United States of America in 
particular), are not able to see themselves as the cause of the 
poverty of the poor. Rather, they believe themselves to be the 
solution of the problem, the hope of the poor.^ 

If this orientation had validity, then the historic close ties 


between the United States and Latin America would have resulted in Latin 
America's being the showcase of development. Alves' analysis reveals 
the failure of this orientation and its destructiveness. 


5 Ibid. 

^Alves, "The Reality ...," p. 8. 
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Present-day Latin American reality, however, is the destruction 
of this myth. The so-called aid programs, the "Alliance for 
Progress," the massive industrialization of certain areas by virtue 
of foreign private investment, did not solve our problems. Nor do 
they indicate that the continent is going in the right direction. 
Quite the contrary. Latin America is poorer than before. The 
International Monetary Fund indicated that from 1950 to 1960 there 
was a substantial decline in Latin America's participation in the 
volume of international trade. In 1950 it was 117. of the total; in 
1953 it was 9Z; 87. in 1959 and 77. in I960. 

A third human dimension to the crisis in Latin America is the 
sense of urgency that pervades the calls for action. Something must be 
done about this critical, destructive situation. In Alves' words: 

It is no longer possible to wait patiently for what needs to 
happen, it has to be made to happen. One senses an atmosphere of 
impatience among the people of Latin America. They feel constrained 
to work for the transformation of society with a sense of tremendous 
urgency. 

The awareness of a widening gap between the rich nations and the 
poor nations is growing and contributes to this sense of urgency. Also, 
the awareness of an alternative to reluctant resignation in face of the 
situation further accelerates the urgency. Since this resignation or 
waiting has produced only an increase in the scope of the problem, these 
attitudes also are destructive of humanity in Latin America and must be 
replaced. 


2. Present Theological Orientation: Protestant Asceticism . 
Alves sees the Protestant church as part of the critical problem for 
humanity in Latin America. The church, focussed as it is in congre¬ 
gations where people exist, is not merely in the midst of this problem, 


7 Ibid. 

Q 

Alves, "Human Values ...," p. 71. 
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but is in fact part of the problem. He advanced this notion in an 
unpublished paper: 

My own hypothesis is this. The church suffers from a radical 
contradiction. She creates expectations and aspirations which are 
frustrated by her institutional arrangements. In the sociological 
language, her confessed intentions are prevented from being realized 
historically by the actual functions operative in her social 
structure. Ideas, by themselves, are not powerful. Schiller once 
remarked that 'when truth is to triumph in the struggle with force, 
it must itself become a force.' It has to become embodied in a 
social group. The fact, however, is that although the church 
preached love, love remained impotent. Although she spoke about a 
just society, her talk never became more than a 'clanging cymbal.' 

It seems that the ecclesiastical establishment has a way of subli¬ 
mating the intention of love, so that the end results are never 
those which were originally intended. 9 

The problem, as mentioned earlier, is one of the relation of 
human beings and material things. Man is not entirely materialistic, but 
is certainly related to, indeed rooted in, the material world. 

Man is a being who knows hunger and, while it is true that he 
does not live by bread alone, it is also true that he cannot live 
without bread.^ 

The realities of the situation in Latin America prompt Alves' 
starting-point and his emphasis. They are the realities of poverty as 
well as of the city. 

. . .undernourishment, starvation, high mortality among both 
children and adults, short life-expectancy, rapid growth of cities 
with their favelas (i.e., improvised emergency shelters), symbolic 
on the one hand of the distressed state of agriculture which drives 
people out of the rural areas and, on the other hand, of the cities' 


^Alves, "Marxism: The Scientific Fulfillment of Faith?" 
(Unpublished mimeographed paper, delivered at the 1972 World Conference 
on Evangelism, Sponsored by the World Council of Churches, 1972), 

pp. 1, 2. 

10 

Alves, "Human Values ...," p. 74. 
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failure to assimilate the people drawn to them who are, in every 
sense, fringe settlers. 

The magnitude and scope of these situations make then drasti¬ 
cally critical ones and push them to the forefront of consideration for 
Alves. 


But over against these dimensions of the problen, the response 
of the church has been to avoid and refuse to face the problems head-on. 
In fact, as suggested above, the church has not identified a responsive 
view of life as it is, but has held on to emphases which do not have 
meaning or relevance. In Alves' words: 

In fact, the explicit or tacit views of the congregation have 
not produced a positive answer to these vital questions. Indeed, 
on the contrary, we find a view of life alien to that of Jesus 
Christ, one which is religious only in appearance, hostile to 
material things, confining itself purely to the subjective sphere; 
in other words, to a kingdom of God thought of exclusively in non¬ 
material terms and having no evident connection with social problems. 
We also find the view that the Church has nothing whatever to do 
with the State, dismissing concrete contemporary problems as if 
Church and State were two completely independent spheres, the sacred 
and the secular, and as if the spiritual world had no connection 
with the historical realm and was the sole concern of religion.^ 

This theological emphasis results in a style of life which Alves 

13 

calls, "Protestant asceticism." This style of life is characterized 
by indifference to the social, political and economic issues that are 
behind the situation described above. Involvement with these issues is 
not only not encouraged; such involvement is met with disapproval and 
occasionally open hostility. 


11 


Ibid. 


12 


Ibid., p. 75. 


13 


Ibid. 
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This Protestant asceticism must be negated. It is destructive 
of the humanity of Latin America and must also be replaced. Alves 
recognizes that the entire church is not captured by Protestant 
asceticism, and that some creative tensions exist within the church 
which have promise of fostering a new theological orientation for 
calling, 

in the first place for a new theological understanding of 
creation and the natural world as God's gift to man, and in the 
second place, for the creation of a style of life in which joyful 
acceptance of the natural is an integral part.^ 

We will deal in another section more extensively with Alves' 
desire for creation of a new lifestyle which is more responsive to the 
natural world. Here we will only indicate that it will have to do with 
praxis , wherein the theoretical is extracted from active involvement 
with the practical, a theory born out of action. 

Rather than Protestant asceticism which is negative and 
destructive, Alves calls for the discovery of a new theological language 
which will empower the negation of the negative and suggest the possi¬ 
bility of replacing it with the humanizing. 

Protestant asceticism, and the theological language represented 
by it, has failed on three counts. First, it fails to comprehend the 
nature of the present situation, which demands to be understood in 
political, economic and social terms, save to deny the magnitude of the 
situation. Secondly, this theological orientation provides no possi¬ 
bility of replacing the present situation, save at the parousia . There 
is no hope with the old language. Thirdly, the old language, being the 
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language of a particular community, did nothing to free that community 
for action. It was the language of Protestant asceticism, wherein no 
action is needed or expected. There is no need for action because the 
situation is not really met. This is something of the theological scope 
of the problem which needs a negation in theological terms of a destruc¬ 
tive, dehumanizing theological orientation.^ 

3, The Master/Slave Relationship . Alves sees this critical 
situation in human terms as the problem of the master and the slave. 

The master defines the scope of the slave's world and defines the terms 
under which the slave has access to opportunities to improve his lot. 
Under this relationship the master not only controls what material 
"things" the slave may have, but more importantly, the master also 
controls the opportunity to decide to have or not have those things. 

The master controls the slave's freedom to create a different situation 
and the terms of the relationship dictate that the master cannot grant 
freedom to the slave. To do so would be to lose the slave. The master 
usually grants to the slave occasionally larger shares of the profits of 
the situation, thereby substituting things for freedom. 

This substitution, however, is not satisfying. It does not 
satisfy the slave's human need to participate in creating his own future. 
Rather than satisfying, this substitution only distorts the humanity of 
the slave. Alves recalls Frantz Fanon's analysis of the effect of 
colonialism on an oppressed people. 

Colonialism, he says, distorted them as human beings. It is a 
form of violence, because it robs man of any free relationship with 

15 

Rubem A. Alves, Theology of Human Hope , (New York: Corpus, 
1969), p. 72. 
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his world and his future. The violence under which this man was 
became part of his own being. 

It is this relationship of substituting the illusionary for the 


real that must be negated. In Alves' words: 

This basic negation, therefore, is not born out of the slave's 
envy for the "things of the masters." It does not envisage an 
inversion of the world whereby the affluent will be plundered by 
the envious masses which will then become rich. The central issue 
is not "things" but freedom to create history. This is why a society 
which creates and perpetuates man as reflexive animal is rejected by 
this consciousness. 1 ' 


Thus the slave, after discovering his lack of satisfaction from 
the relationship, becomes aware that simply by acquiring more of the 
goods of the master he does not change his basic situation. The slave 
is still a slave. Only as the slave enters into his historical 
situation as a negation to it is there a possibility of changing the 
situation and gaining the freedom to create his own future. "Because 
the present is historically painful and therefore dehumanizing, it must 
be negated."*® 

The negation of the present situation is fundamental to Alves' 
thought and style of life. Acts that come short of negation are not 
enough. 


Free human beings have to take power into their own hands in 
order to create (their future). They know that 'the masters are 
capable of improving the life of the slave and of improving his 
exploitation. But only the slave is capable of abolishing the 
masters and of cooperating with them. 19 


16 


Ibid., p. 11. 


17 


Ibid. 


18 


Ibid., p. 15. 


19 


Ibid., quoting Marcuse, One-Dimensional Man , p. 142. 
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Simple adaptation to the situation will only result in an 
addendum to the exploitation. The basic situation of exploitation will 
not change unless it is negated. And, quoting Pope Paul VI in Populorum 
Progressio , Alves notes? "Man is only truly man, in as far as master of 
his own acts and judge of their worth, he is author of his own 
advanc emen t." 20 


4, Theological Resources for Negating the Negative . Alves is 
concerned with how theology and theological language may be resources to 
facilitate the negation of the negative. In his view, theological 
language is not something abstract, having its truth as a given, but 
rather is bom out of social and historical activity or praxis. 


When we understand man as social and historical it becomes clear 
that he is always responding to something outside of himself. Man 
is relation...struggle with, reaction to, moving towards. To the 
extent to which language is man's creation it is anthropology, but 
to the extent to which it articulates a response to something out¬ 
side man it has a dimension of transcendence. 

When we recognize the origins of theological language as having 
been born in history in order to articulate the ultimate concern of 
a community, we put it back where all human languages belong, thereby 
creating new possibilities of dialogue otherwise impossible. 1 


This emphasis on theological language as praxis, and truth as 
praxis is in line with the Hebrew mentality, wherein God is the One who 
shows himself in events or things that happen. "For Biblical language, 
facts come before words, praxis before theory. Language is a footnote 


21 

Rubem A. Alves, "Theology and the Liberation of Man," 
(Mimeographed preparatory paper for a consultation on Theology and 
Development, sponsored by The World Council of Churches' Committee on 
Society, Development and Peace, 1970), pp. 6, 7. 
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22 

to historical events." 

Most of the language and the theology of the church is not 
formed by this praxis. Most theology and theological language may be 
characterized like it was earlier, as Protestant asceticism. It is a 
language which emphasizes, as John A. T. Robinson pointed out, the "ups" 
and the "outs." 

It either refers to transcendence as something which is 
literally or physically up there, or as a spiritual or metaphysical 
reality which is out there. This language does not understand 
transcendence in the midst of life, which creates history. 

The language of theology and of the Church, the language of many 
hymns, liturgies, and sermons sounds to the secular man who is 
committed to the task of creating a new world like the voice of an 
alien and remote sphere . 23 

Consequently, theological language must be negated, according to 

Alves, who turns to Nietzsche and his wholehearted welcome of the death 

of God, "....and with it the end of theological language—as a joyful 

24 

and liberating reality." Presently, theological language is standing 
in the way of the freedom of the oppressed peoples. Whenever theolo¬ 
gical language and the church encourage people to divert their attention 
away from the struggle for freedom "down," "here," toward some reality 
"up" or "out" there, theological language is serving to oppress the 
slave and becoming a tool of the masters. 

The language of political humanism is thus radically opposed to 
any language which, in the name of any truth higher than the human, 
makes men at home in the inhumanity of his present. Religion, 
therefore, is to be destroyed, for the sake of the earth, for the 
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sake of man's freedom to criticize his world in order to transform 

it.25 

Alves turns to an investigation of existentialist language to 

see if it has resources for the negation of the negative. Considerable 

encouragement for the task of negating the negative, or as he phrases 

it, "political humanism," is present. Existentialism has profound 

concern for man's freedom from the world, which has contradictions and 

poor choices available. Yet in order to enjoy authentic existence 

humans must become free from the world. The temptation exists that man 

may become fascinated by the power of the world and fall into the 

inauthentic existence which it embodies. Either choice is unattractive 

for Alves, who is not interested in negating the world, but instead in 

,.26 

negating "the present structures and their dehumanizing power. 

Whereas existentialism despairs over the world itself, Alves has 
hope for a future and sees possibility for it in man's negating activity. 

Next Alves turns to Karl Barth for adequate theological 
resources for the negation of the negative and finds: political humanism. 
Barth's theological perspective began with the crisis created by the 
dashed optimism following the collapse of the modern liberalism movement 
into World War I. His critical view of history regarded that within 
history no possibility of a new future existed, but instead the new 
future was something to come from beyond history. This future beyond 
history was not something that could not penetrate into history, but was 
instead over against history. As Alves represents it: 

25 Ibid., p. 33. 26 Ibid., p. 43 s 
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It is time in its totality, the world in its totality, human 
creativity in its totality, historical hopes in their totality that 
receive the radical No of God. 

Because of the impossibility of a transcendence mediating the 
new into history, through the creation of a new tomorrow, Alves rejects 
the first part of the Barthian model. 

The second part of Barth's model has to do with the "Yes" of 
permission. Here, God's transcendence gives the world to man as 
permission and erases all of the obstacles to full humanity and being. 
This granting and creation of a new future happened in Jesus Christ. 
Through the miracle of transtemporalization we are "transposed through 

the scriptures to the time of Jesus where we are able to find true 
28 

liberation. 

Alves also rejects this part of the model. He objects because 
it relies too exclusively upon the single act of man's faithful 
proclamation of the word, announcing the reality of the time that God 
has given us. Further, this action is neither a creation nor a 
negation. It is merely a movement within the created world. Not only 
does he seem to distrust the efficacy of preaching, but indeed suggests 
that Barth would consign the man who cannot preach to be simply a 
tinkerer with his destiny while he experiences overwhelming oppression. 
In the theology of Jurgen Moltmann 30 Alves finds a possible 

^Ibid., p. 46. 

^Ibid., p. 53 . 

^°Ibid„, p. 54. 

30 Jurgen Moltmann, Theology of Hope (London: SCM Press, 1965). 


29 
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resource for the negating of the negative. Two elements of Moltmann's 

thought seem to be of particular import for the task of humanization. 

In God's self-revelation two things would become evident. First, the 

explanation of the contradictions of the ways things are given by the 

One who is their primordial source; secondly, man would become 

31 

integrated into the whole structure of reality. However, in doing 

this revelation the Bible does not merely explain things but indeed 

"contradicts existing reality" and thus sets an open stage for 

history. This is done because God is "God of hope....the God with 

33 

future as his essential nature.” 

Humanizing is now seen as a concern of the God who utters a word 
of promise. In Alves' words: 

If the biblical God is the God who reveals himself in the act of 
promising a new future for man, we come to a new understanding of 
humanization in terms of life in response to the hope which the 
divine promises create. Man is therefore liberated from the limits 
imposed by the existing structures of the world. He is liberated 
from the prison of what is and made free to think and behave 
according to possibilities not immanent in his world.^ 

Thus it is that man is able to look beyond a past and present 
which are closed and perceive a future that is open. The ground of this 
hope is in the resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

Thus the announcement of this future reality unfreezes the past 
as well as the present, taking away their negativity and sustaining 


31 


32 


Alves, Theology of Human Hope , p. 56. 

• • 

Alves, p. 56, quoting Moltmann. 


33 


Ibid. 


34 


Ibid. 
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35 

humans who "await in active hope." The contradiction which underlies 
this "awaiting" is one of the points of departure for Alves from 
Moltmann. Moltmann understands this contradiction as a kind of basic 
dualistic approach. Alves quotes Moltmann, who quotes Calvin: 

To us is given the promise of eternal life—but to us, the 
dead. A blessed resurrection is proclaimed to us—meantime we are 
surrounded by decay. We are called righteous—and yet sin lives 
in us. ° 

Again, this meaning-giving promise is available through the 
faithful proclamation of the word. Once again, Alves objects to the 
parochial approach of this theology. Also, he objects that in allowing 
for the radical openness of the future as it is presently perceived, 
Moltmann has left us with another substitute for full humanity, a 
substitute in which we "await," confident in the promise given. Alves 
on the other hand maintains that the crucial awareness for the negation 
of the negative be that the oppressed fully experience and realize the 
closed-ness of the future as it presently is perceived. Only the 
dialectical relationship of freedom and suffering as it becomes alive 
in the world can actually give birth to what needs to happen — negation. 

Moltmann, however, does not start from the negation of the 
present but from the transcendental promise. The transcendental 
promise is the source of eros which sets history on the move. In 
theological language: it is not the incarnation which is the mother 
of the future, but rather the transcendental future which makes man 
aware of the incarnation. 


35 " 

Moltmann, p. 16. 

36 

Alves, Theology of Human Hope , p. 60. 
37 Ibid., p. 67. 
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Alves' final objection to Moltmann is again at the point of the 
exclusiveness of his theology. 

Where the word of promise is not announced there is no hope and 
consequently no history. The Church, accordingly, has a historizing 
function in the world. ” 

Alves does not see evidence of the church's actually effectively 
performing this function. Indeed, the movements in the direction of 
humanization are operating more often than not from humanist or 
secularist approaches. 

Finally, Alves charts an outline of some theological resources 
available for the negation of negativity. It is clear that this 
language must be a new way of expressing and projecting human liberation. 
The spirit of the language of the church's faith has not produced an 
experience of human liberation anything like what he is envisioning. 
Indeed he sees that many Christians have found a spirit or passion for 
human liberation, but he understands that the spirit of these Christians 
is counter to the spirit of their church's language. Therefore, the 
language of faith must be unlearned. In the act of unlearning this 
language, the spirit of its original liberating intent may once again be 
discovered. "The death of the old language, accordingly, was the end of 
what was repressive of its liberating, future-oriented thrust.” As 
the language of faith grasps its power to negate itself and change, then 
it is able to regain its hopeful and hope-giving orientation. This 
negation occurs when the language of faith enters into earnest dialogue 

38 Ibid., p. 65. 

39 Ibid., p. 70. 
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with the contemporary language of the present, critical, painful 
situation. Within this dialogical relationship the life-giving death of 
the old language can occur. 

On the one hand the present forces the past to remain open. The 
community brings to its act of remembering its experience of the 
sufferings and joys of the present, of its negativity and possibi¬ 
lities. The past is never allowed to become a screen because the 
community that remembers cannot deny the present in which it lives. 

On the other hand, the past forces the present to remain open. The 
past is like a horizon where the signs of dawn begin to appear for 
the man who is amid the darkness of the suffering and hopelessness 
of his present. Through the promises which the past presents, man 
is made free to think about the possibility of a new tomorrow. The 
act of remembering is thus, as an expression of love for the present— 
and only as such—a liberating possibility. It provides new grounds 
for negation, new possibilities of hope, new freedom for action. It 
is this dialectical relationship that keeps the language of faith 
always in permanent movement. 0 

Thus for Alves as the community of faith discovers power to 
negate its own language, it will discover once again the liberating 
spirit which has been cramped and shackled through the present 
structures. Here is a language that will add something to purely 
political humanism; for failing to add it is only echoing the language 
used for the critical dialectic. 

Theological language thus reborn can be of radical importance to 
the negation of the negative; this will be a language not afraid of 
meeting the negation of itself again and again, in order to create the 
new again and again. 

This means that the new language is to be judged by (a) its 
power to criticize even the language that, in the first moment of 
the process, negated the language of the community of faith; (b) its 
power to offer greater and wider horizons for hope; and finally 
(c) the freedom it provides for human activity. 


40. 


Ibid., p. 70. 


41 


Ibid., p. 74. 
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5, Liberation vs. Reconciliation . In the last chapter we noted 
that the Disciples of Christ had appointed a Commission on Theology of 
Mission whose report charted the outline of a general, comprehensive 
theology of reconciliation. Because of the strong reliance that the 
Disciples’ world mission enterprise had upon this Commission's report, 
as well as did the Disciples' reflection through their restructure 
debates, it is important that we look at Alves' view of a theology of 
reconciliation. 

He is suspicious of reconciliation as a perpetuation of the 
destructive present situation. Reconciliation does not speak of 
negation. It speaks of patterning action after the reconciling action 
of God. However, the extent or degree of this reconciling action is 
left somewhat vague in most theologies of reconciliation. Nothing less 
than negating the destructiveness of the present situation will do. 

To the extent that suffering remains, there is no reconcili¬ 
ation. God's ongoing suffering indicates his irreconciliation with 
what is and his commitment to its transformation. Reconciliation 
does not describe a reality. It belongs to the universe of the 
discourse of hope. It exists only as what is possible, through the 
freedom of the suffering God. "The so-called biblical center of 
reconciliation," remarks Dr. Christian Beker, may not be as central 
to the New Testament as recent theology has asserted. Reconciliation 
must pass through the revolution of the cross; and even apart from 
biblical insights, reconciliation may not be a target-word in our 
time since a bourgeois affluent Church interprets it inevitably as a 
sanctioning of the status quo . Reconciliation in the race issue has 
simply been translated as integration. Whereas the Church should 
have recognized that integration which bypasses "Black Power" 
demands means a resurrection without a cross. 

It is true that the New Testament declares that we are 
reconciled with God (Rom. 5:1), but only through our participation 
"in Christ," in his sufferings with and for the world. We are 
reconciled with God to the extent to which we share in his 
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irreconciliation with a world that makes him and men suffer. 

Thus for Alves a theology of reconciliation lacks perception of 
the situation as it really is. There is insufficient awareness of the 
way in which the master is part and parcel within the problem of the 
oppressed slave. With a theology of reconciliation the oppressed person 
is obligated to wait until the person in power is sufficiently 
sensitized before any meaningful change will be made. A major 
consideration of suffering is not part of the theology of reconciliation. 
The suffering oppressed do not want reconciliation, they want freedom to 
create a future. A theology of reconciliation may speak well to the 
powerful, but to the oppressed it only speaks of waiting and of hope 
based on past promises. The oppressed want more than this; their 
theology must provide them with resources to make their liberating 
action now. 

6. Negation and the Disciples Mission Enterprise in Latin 
America . What does this radical negation have to say to the Disciples 
mission involvement in Latin America and the Caribbean? Care must be 
exercised at this point to avoid criticizing an outmoded mission policy 
or operational strategy no longer in effect. It would clearly be unfair 
to criticize the early Disciples beginnings in Latin America and the 
Caribbean from the standpoint of a theology which has arisen out of the 
social, economic and political situations in Latin America in the 1950's 
and 1960's. However, Alves does make some criticisms of the Protestant 

^Ibid., pp. 121, 122. Alves quotes Beker, Christian, "Biblical 
Theology Today," (Inaugural Address, Princeton Theological Seminary, 
February 21, 1968, mimeographed), pp. 9, 10. 
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church in Latin America and they have bearing on the Disciples 
involvement there. 

One of his criticisms has to do with whether or not Latin 

American Protestant congregations provide "the best available means of 

43 

creating worthy conditions of life for men." The situation in Latin 

America requires a clear perception of man's relation with the material 

world. The church's response to this situation has been what Alves 

called earlier "Protestant asceticism," ranging from indifference 

toward social, economic, and political issues on one hand, to open 

hostility and occasional exclusion from the church for those who would 

affirm as good the material things of life. This retreat from the 

world has produced suspicions in some quarters which could instead be 

allies, that Protestantism is callous and looks with "reactionary 

indifference to the increasing dehumanization of human relationships in 

44 

society as a whole*” 

The Disciples Commission on Theology of Mission affirmed the 

45 

natural world as part of the object of the mission. That is, because 
the mission of God has validity for man and his structures., it also has 
validity for the natural world. Every "dimension of existence"^ is 
affirmed as part of the object to which mission must be directed. 

43 

Alves, "Human Values ...," p. 74. 

H ibid., p. 75. 

45 

Report of the Commission on Theology of Mission, "The Mission 
of God and the Mission of His Church," Mid-Stream, IV: 1 (Fall 1964). 

116. 
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However, no emphasis was placed upon the natural world as God's good 
creation to be celebrated, enjoyed and in that sense, preserved and 
maintained. The natural world, for the Disciples' statement, is part 
of the cosmos to be reconciled with God. While this reconciliation 
represents a movement toward the world, it is a move to redeem the 
world, not to embrace the world. A distortion of this view could soon 
easily become a kind of Protestant asceticism, resulting in a retreat 
from the world, because the time was perceived not appropriate for God's 
reconciliation to be effected. 

Another point at which Alves is critical of the Protestant 

church in Latin America, particularly of the present congregational 

structure, is that the church does not provide a clear interpretation 

47 

of the present social crisis. The church has not provided the mass 
of its population with adequate information of the scope and nature of 
the social crisis. Without this information the members are unable to 
make ethical decisions based on reliable readings of the situation. 

This is similar to the criticism of the missionary endeavors of the 
Disciples made earlier. That criticism pointed up that while several 
missionaries had considerable insight into the "environment" of the 
mission, that awareness was not something which became an integral part 
of the object of the mission. 

Disciples had placed their emphasis in mission upon planting 
churches. These churches were even more prized following the experience 
with institutional service in China wherein no identifiable groupings of 

47 

Alves, "Human Values ...," p. 77. 
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professing Christians remained after the Communist revolution. The 
emphasis upon the local church as the basic concern for the world 
mission was increased after the China experience. Institutions, while 
providing education and social services for the masses, often did not 
provide or could not provide the equipment which the masses might be 
able to use to understand their situation, providing they had had access 
to information about the actual dimensions of the situation. 

The mission's pre-occupation with planting churches meant in 
some instances that the missionary and the mission board had to 
relinquish some critical stances in order to gain a national govern¬ 
ment's permission for evangelization. 

Even the present emphasis upon servanthood has some of this 
danger within it. If the missionary is at the discretion of a local 
church rather than, say a theology of liberation, this same possi¬ 
bility of keeping painful information from the people will continue; it 
would be information that would produce suffering, which the missionary 
as servant may not want to inflict on the church. 

Alves' third criticism has to do with the mission's lack of 
action to help create new human relationships. The church is largely 
introverted and self-centered. 48 He notes that when critical social 
issues are raised within the church, the response is usually philan¬ 
thropic in nature. Alves' comments are addressed as much to the 
congregational structure as they are to the mission boards that have 
planted the churches and have taken pride in their number. 

48 Ibid., p. 78. 
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The congregation remains deaf to social movements and keeps its 
distance from them, while at the same time striving to protect 
itself from the shocks caused by the social crisis or at least to 
survive them. Revival efforts are therefore launched which try to 
plug the gaps in an irrelevant program by exaggerating subjective 
attitudes, manipulating purely emotional responses and stressing 
statistical successes. The answers to the problems racking Latin 
America are clearly not to be found in such irrelevancies and so 
the life of the Christian congregation becomes even more remote 
from what is really happening in society. 

Two areas of contact with the Disciples mission endeavor arise 
from this criticism. One is that the depth to which the topic titled 
"The Mission of the Church in a World of Revolution" in the Strategy 
statement has been explored, is inadequate, and that topic must be 
pressed to the foreground of consideration. Moreover, the consideration 
must include a facing of the fact of rapid social, political and 
economic change in Latin America with its influence on the masses. This 
involves what Paulo Freire has termed conscientizadao ,^ a dialectical 
relationship between the oppressed and his world which enables the 
oppressed to name the world as he sees it. This emphasis on a 
systematic movement toward cultured awareness within a dialectical 
relationship has been missing from Disciples mission activity until only 
recently. The exclusive emphasis of the cultural awareness being 
directed only at the church, must be changed but must be an awareness 
directed toward society. 

In this regard the laudible efforts toward Christian unity on 
the mission field must be tempered with a question as to the 


40 

Ibid., p. 79. 

50 Paulo Freire, Pedagogy of the Oppressed (New Yorks Herder and 
Herder, 1970). 
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pre-occupation of energy that may come in the distortion of these 
efforts. That is, the desire to present a united witness to Christ 
must be balanced against a self-indulgent pre-occupation with properly 
ordering the churches. This is not merely an administrative matter, but 
has deep theological Implications, especially for the Disciples with 
their heritage of pre-occupation with restorationism so that after 
restoration the world could be addressed with a proper church. 

C. Hope for a Future 

1. Destruction of Present Ushers in Future . We now turn our 
attention to the emergence of hope within messianic humanism. This is 
not a separate reality for Alves, but is an implicit part of the 
negation of the negative, an on-going part of the sequence beginning 
with the destruction of the oppressive elements impinging on the human. 
It is not that the negation destroys and then the future may be hoped 
for and readied. Instead the hope for the future is born out of the 
very negation of the negative. We have noticed this several times in 
the search for theological resources for the negation, but it must be 
emphasized further. 

Within the acts of negation themselves is born the hope for a 
new future. This breaking with the present situation enables the 
possibility of the creation of a qualitatively new future. It is only 
by this negative insertion of the individual or the community of faith 
that hope is able to spring forth. This is an historical insertion into 
history. It is a situation wherein the new consciousness for negation 
stands, within history, over against the historically painful situation. 
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Out of that kind of transcendence, a transcendence of the pain of the 
situation, the spring of hope is uncovered and is enabled to grow. 

Transcendence thus takes shape historically. Only as an 
historical being is man able to negate and to hope. And only as a 
being that transcends history is he able to create a new history, 
the history of his freedom. Transcendence is thus future directed. 
The higher realization of truth toward which this consciousness 
stretches itself is to be found in a new tomorrow. The new future 
is its beyond, its determination and love. 1 

The transcendence empowering the new consciousness to see the 
calamity of the situation is itself the source of hope. This hope is 
not born from outside the historical situation, but from within the 
immersion of the radical "No" into the situation. Thus the content of 
the hope for Alves is not given, but is something to be strived for, and 
out of struggle, produced. The essence of the hope is born out of man's 
action; first his negation of the negative and secondly his continual 
struggle for the creation of the new society. This struggle requires a 
thorough searching for the new consciousness within the world, within 
history. 


It is hope born out of a freed history. It is rooted in the 
past and the struggles of the past, which give it its relevance in what 
could be. 


In other words: hope has to be the language of the possible, if 
it is to inform and determine ethics as the science and activity 
that aims at the historization of hope. Hope therefore cannot be 
confused with fantasy or illusion, because it is derived from 
history and envisions, from the experience of the past, what is 
possible to history. It is the extrapolation into the future of 
man's historical experience with the politics of freedom in the 
past. 2 


"^Alves, Theology of Human Hope , p. 28. 
52 Ibid., p. 101. 
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Man's reason and imagination are not confined to describing what 
is, but are free to criticize the present for the sake of that which can 
be. These qualities of man are part of the transforming power of hope, 
although they can become distorted. 

This struggle is not something separated from history or the 
world. To heighten the consciousness for another world, or even for the 
new consciousness 1 world, is to create an unreal situation, lacking 
contact with the real world. Diverting the consciousness in this way 
serves to keep the energy and power of the consciousness away from the 
task which gives it its real being and meaning. Alves describes the 
danger of losing the focus of the continuing, struggling consciousness 
born out of hope in the midst of negation. 

Because the world of alienated imagination acquires an autonomy 
of its own and functions as a substitute for the real world, it 
makes it impossible for the consciousness which supports it to see 
that the real world can be transformed . Since imagination creates 
its own world, the real world is left as it is. As a result human 
activity is diverted from the task of changing the real environment 
and directs itself to the task of creating new states of 
consciousness. 3 


2. Hope is Born with Negation of the Negative . Another element 
of transcendence enters Alves' thought. While emphasizing the historical 
locale of transcendence as we did in the last section, this transcendence 
has a connection which is beyond history and still refuses to abandon 
history. In other words, this transcendence is not purely human, but 
comes from another power. This other power 

53 

Alves, "Some Thoughts on a Program for Ethics," Union Seminary 
Quarterly Review , XXVI:2 (Winter 1971), 165. 
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...being free from history, and therefore not being exhausted by 
the statistical, quantitative possibilities that history displays, 
is "free for" history and therefore creates possibilities which 
could not be dreamed of by means of calculation. 

However, placing the source of the human liberation in a beyond- 

history entity this way is dangerous because it suggests that the 

reality is not related to history. Alves refutes this notion by 

pointing to the historical grounding of the reality. A particular 

human, historical experience is held up as the crucial, characteristic 

description of this power: the liberation of Israel from slavery in 

Egypt. 


This liberation was not enacted from the will of the people in 
slavery. Their consciousness had not been raised to effect their own 
liberation. They had neither the will nor the power for their 
liberation. Yet they had been freed. They were forced to be free. 55 

If the liberating event could neither be related to the people's 
vocation for freedom, as the effect to its cause, nor explained as 
an accident of historical circumstances, the people came to under¬ 
stand it as an act of a power from beyond history. The liberating 
facts were proclaimed then as God's acts. They were not simply the 
result of circumstances but expressions of a transcendent freedom 
which was wholly determined to be for a new man, a new time, a new 
earth. 55 

This is historical language and must be read as the messianic 
power from beyond history acting within history in order to liberate His 
people. The given reality of the situation did not produce this 
situation, but a transcending power from beyond history acted within 
history for the sake of history. This action was not because of human 


54 

Alves, Theology of Human Hope , p. 87. 
55 Ibid., p. 89. 

56 Ibid. 
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efficacy but was a gift. 

Alves organizes his entire theological understanding from this 
liberating act. The drama of the Bible continues to be a drama of 
liberation. The life of Jesus is seen from this perspective: 

As the messianic events of liberation in the Old Testament were 
not a result of human efficacy but rather than a gift, an act of 
power that transcended the given possibilities of history, the 
Christian communities saw in Jesus an act of God's freedom. ' 

Therefore the freedom to create the future is seminally present 
in the hope that emerges from the negation of the negative present 
situation. This freedom will come to full term and maturity as the 
struggle for humanization is pursued with reason and imagination. 

3. Men are No Longer Objects . We now return to Alves' 
consideration of the master/slave relationship which we studied earlier. 
The slave is an object, not a subject in the present situation. He is 
determined by the master. The slave is without a future; the master 
determines the quality and length of the slave's future. Having no 
control over his future and unable to shape his destiny, the slave is 
experiencing death. The slave is the object of the master's future¬ 
making. The slave's future is the master's; the slave has no future. 

The slave is another object of the master's domain. 

The slave is guaranteed of having no future as long as he does 
not oppose the situation. The slave may, however, become domesticated 
by his slavery and find a modicum of happiness in it. Here Alves points 
to the flesh pots of Egypt, making the slavery a more dehumanizing 
situation, but one of somewhat increased happiness. 

5? Ibid., p. 92. 
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If the slave comes to ignore the death of his present and is 
able to find enjoyment and happiness in it, he ceases to be the 
liberating power of history. With the happy slave the history of 
liberation comes to an end, since his will to freedom is no longer 
opposed to the master's will to power. 

With the negation of the present and its implicit hope a new 
arrangement comes about. The slave is no longer the master's object, 
but instead becomes his own subject. This new subject names the world 
the way it really is. Indeed the prior act of negation indicates that 
the slave is no longer an object, but a subject who apprehends his 
experience in his own terms. 

"The present is negated because man, in his insertion into its 
midst, apprehends what creates pain, suffering, injustice and 
defuturization in history. 

The slave suffers, not out of virtue, as if suffering in 
compliance with the painful situation is the way to enter into the 
activity of God. The slave suffers, instead, because of the desperate 
pain of the situation. The suffering is the starting point, however, of 
transformation. Suffering is the beginning of the negation, the 
beginning of hope and the beginning of the new. In Alves' words, 

Suffering is the starting point for the dialectics of liberation 
that negates the old and stretches itself, in hope, toward the new. 
It is the negation of the negative. It is because the structures of 
defuturization make man suffer by making him a being without hope, 
that their negative, anti-human character is revealed. And it is 
because man suffers that the negative is negated, rejected, right in 
the act of suffering.^® 


58 Ibid., p. 115. 
59 
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The man who begins to suffer has within himself the beginning 
seed of liberation. He has stopped being simply reflexive and becomes 
increasingly critical. He has ceased to be a responsive object of the 
master's world and has begun to be a critical subject who criticizes and 
analyzes the world the way he perceives it. 

D. Messianic Humanism as Appropriate Mode of Life 

For Alves the backdrop of the critical human situation against 
which he does his theology demands that the community of faith take 
action. Indeed this is the third basic element of his theological 
orientation: negation, hope and action. But it is an action embodied 
within the negation of the negative, destructive situation. This action 
for Alves is not simply one action among many which the individual 
within the community of faith takes, rather it is characteristic of his 
whole career, it is his "vocation." 6 * - 

This vocation is rooted in radical negative action taken for the 
sake of the world. It is action, a career, a vocation taken because of 
love for the world. The action requires saying "No" to the dehumani¬ 
zation occurring in the world, for the sake of the world. But this 
vocation also involves openness to the hope emerging out of the negation 
of the inhuman. It is a vocation willing to name hope within the 
destruction of the present inhumanity and point to its emergence. 
Further, this action involves transformation of this negation and hope 
into history so that the political and social situation might be 
transformed. 


6l Ibid., p. 75. 
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The transformation of the social situation comes, as we 
mentioned earlier, when reason and imagination are applied to this hope 
emerging out of the pain of the situation as it is now. Thus, we are 
talking about a vocation, a career for freedom, committed to the freedom 
of the oppressed, the slaves. The question of why this stance of 
negation for freedom is emphasized remains unanswered for Alves. In a 
way, it does not make good sense when balanced against the comforts of 
the situation that may be doled out in order to ease the pain of the 
situation. 

The vocation for freedom is a reality that refuses to be 
accounted for. It stands as a protest, as a contradiction, in 
discontinuity with the world in which it lives. It is this element, 
this vocation for freedom, that has led many Christians to discover 
themselves as a part of the community of those who are committed to 
the task of human liberation.^ 

This vocation for freedom is, in Alves' view, part and parcel 
with the Christian tradition, in its long view. Certainly in the short 
look back the emphasis is not upon objection and negation, but upon 
passivity and acceptance which bordered on masochism. 

When Christians discover themselves as the rebels, as a part of 
the "Great Refusal," as those who cannot adapt, as the disturbers of 
conformism and passivity but rather recovering what is most funda¬ 
mental and primordial in the history and consciousness of the 
community of faith. J 

Citing various instances from the history of the Israeli people 
Alves notes repeatedly the development of this theme of negation of the 
old, inappropriate way of life on the way toward the new. It was only 
when the people discovered the courage to negate the old as a way of 
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beginning to create the new that they were able to make any real change 
in their situation. When they were finding themselves using reason and 
imagination to build upon the hope discovered in the negation, they 
actually moved. When they had used reason and imagination, out of 
continuity with the negation, but in relation to the development of an 
ideological structure unrelated to the social world, they were 
committing a drastic distortion of the intent of the negation. It is to 
use the acts and energy of freedom for the perpetuation of the unfree 
situation. This is the case even though these acts may be meaningful 
and enriching in and of themselves. If they are not acts fertilizing 
the hope emerging, then they are little more than acts of spiritual 
masturbation. 

The fundamental issue at stake is whether man is free to create 
his own future, to break away from all the domesticating systems 
that strive to preserve the old and recurrent, in order to march 
toward a new tomorrow. ^ 

E. Inadequacies of Alves 1 Position 

While we have surveyed the outlines of Alves' theological 
orientation there remain some points at which we must search for more 
satisfying perspectives. Now we can only point to these inadequacies 
and look toward providing more of a substantive alternative in the next 
chapter. 

First the question must be asked, can revolution be an answer in 
Latin America? This is not to ignore the scope and dimensions of the 
problem, or to diminish the suffering that is occurring. Quite the 
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contrary, it is to recognize that we are considering a continent that 
has experienced dozens of revolutions of various sizes and scopes over 
the past decade. To understand Latin America simply as a continent 
seething with revolution does not alter the situation. Something more 
than providing a theological way of understanding revolution, of 
baptizing the revolutionary state of things, must be provided. Another 
revolutionary ideology will be lost in the morass of ideology already in 
existence. Taking from the survey of the Disciples missionary 
experience a strong concern for the practical and the pragmatic, it must 
be said that revolution will simply not work in Latin America. 

Another point of departure from Alves' thought has to do with 
the regard he has for the social system as a whole. While not accepting 
all of John Swomley, Jr.'s 6 "* distinction between the oppressor and the 
oppressed, still there is a valid concern for the master, for the 
oppressor. Does God only have regard and seek the liberation of the 
slave? How does the bondage of the oppressor affect his approach to the 
social situation? As Swomley puts it: 

The emphasis in liberation ethics is on transforming the system 
rather than on indicting or killing a few oppressors or servants of 
the system.^ 

While Alves' emphasis on messianic humanism as a vocation cannot 
be ignored, still he does seem to lack a developed idea of the content 
of what that mode of life will entail. 

65 John M. Swomley, Jr., Liberation Ethics (New York: Macmillan, 

1972). 

66 Ibid., p. 32. 
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A final point of departure lies in Alves' unfinished struggle 
with transcendence. He seems ambivalent in his adoption of the view of 
a power from beyond history transcending into history to empower a 
transcendence that is purely historical* emphasizing only the way in 
which the oppressed stands over against his situation. This gift of 
humanization from the power beyond history apparently for Alves is given 
once, or rather, in one kind of act. This transcendence has to do with 
empowering the negation, but has apparently little to do with the hope 
that emerges from the negation. Further, his stressing reason and 
imagination in the development of hope seems again to discount 
transcendence. How is it that the transcendent work of this power beyond 
history is limited to the specific time of negation of the negative? 

Isn't this too limiting? 

F. Summary 

In this chapter we have explored the theological work of Rubem 
Alves noting the particular relevance with which his work can illuminate 
the world mission enterprise of the Disciples of Christ. We have also 
pointed up a few limitations of his work for the contemporary mission 
scene. 

Alves' work is borne out of his struggle within the oppressed 
countries of the Third World. He is an angry man seeking to use his 
anger to creatively move the situation which surrounds him toward 
humanization. He begins with a call to suffering as the first step in 
finding the meaning of negation of the negative. Suffering is the 
prelude to negation, and the person, institution or mission organization 
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not located in a position to apprehend the suffering of dehumanization 
simply cannot adequately understand the situation which Alves perceives. 
Once thus sensitized, this negation is addressed to everything that is 
dehumanizing and oppressing. 

Negation has within it the beginning of hope for the future; it 
is a way of leaving the past and moving toward the new ideologically, as 
well as physically and immediately. This hope has within it the 
capacities for understanding the situation in its ideological and 
theological dimensions. The hope born within the negating individual or 
community out of its negating acts is a hope largely without specific 
content for things, or specific modes of being, except that it is a 
cleared-away setting in which the individual is free to create. This 
freedom is borne out of the negation and comes because the negation has 
begun the process of re-ordering and re-claiming the world for the 
people of the world. 

Hope is the beginning of the transformation of the structures 
that make for dehumanization. This transformation occurs as reason and 
imagination, having been set free, now encourage the hope discovered 
within negation. Alves is not so much analyzing specific events or 
providing specific content for the hope. Rather, he is advocating a 
style of life that is continually engaged in this process of negation, 
hope and imaginative action. 

The style of life Alves wants to evoke is one characterized by 
negation of the negative. It is known as Messianic Humanism and 
involves a radical awareness of personhood through which personal 
responsibility and accountability for the present situation are placed 
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upon the emerging person. Rather than overwhelming and debilitating, 
this awareness is further empowering as the person discovers the hope 
emerging out of negation and the resulting freedom to create. 

This style of life involves transcendence as the person (or 
community) claims the position of standing over against the dehumanizing 
situation in order to negate it. Messianic Humanism reflects this 
transcendence in its language. By saying "No" to the destructive 
situation, the situation itself is transcended and the person is able to 
perceive it in a way that enables the acceptance of responsibility for 
the situation. 

Some inadequacies of Alves' ideology are noted including the 
inadequacy of revolutionary ideology for the Latin American scene, given 
the general instability and resultant increased oppressive military 
domination in the region. Also Alves has too little apparent regard for 
the liberation of the oppressor. Alves' simplification of the operation 
of systematic dehumanization is valid and empowering for the oppressed, 
yet for a mission board in the United States in need of an adequate 
theology for facing the contemporary scene, something more must be found. 
Finally, the notion of transcendence receives an incomplete examination 
in Alves' thought. Transcendence seems too limited to the acts of 
negation in Messianic Humanism. The hope and the imaginative action are 
not informed by a continual contact with the transcendent, but by the 
sensibility gained from that one event wherein the power of the 
transcendent enters into the present to inform the transcendence already 
occurring through negation. 
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CHAPTER IV 

TOWARD A POST-REVOLUTIONARY THEOLOGICAL 
FOUNDATION FOR MISSION 


A. Introduction 

Within this chapter we will begin to lay the groundwork for a 
new theological orientation for the Christian world mission. This new 
qrientation is borne out of our study of the involvement of the 
Christian Church (Disciples of Christ) in Latin America, their strategy 
and a commissioned statement of theological understanding. 

This new orientation is also a result of impacting the thought 
of Rubem Alves, a radical Marxist-Christian theologian. His thought 
provided a critical analysis of the way the Disciples mission activity 
has been carried out. Some elements of Alves' thought were inadequate 
for maintaining a relationship of ministry between the church in the 
United States and the church in Latin America as well as other under¬ 
developed countries. Consequently a new orientation is needed beyond 
simple adaptation of Alves' perspective. 

We now turn our attention to the thought of John Cobb. We will 
attempt to put these two doctrines of man into a frame of comparison. 

In the comparison of Alves' thought and that of John B. Cobb, Jr., we 
will identify the needed synthesis, the new orientation. 

Alves and Cobb come to their tasks from radically different 
backgrounds, which make their comparison dubious in the minds of many 
people. It is my contention that while they do represent different 
heritages, there are points where these heritages do interface and their 
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categories for understanding present reality are comparable. 

In order to set the context for this comparison we will first 
present the theological categories and language used by Cobb. It is 
within this language that we plan to chart some new directions for the 
theological interpretation of the Christian world mission, 

A critique of Alves' proposed style of life will compare it 
with some of the structures of existence that Cobb has developed. 

Alves' Messianic Humanism will be compared with Christian 
existence as used by Cobb. It will be ray contention that this 
Christian existence is post-revolutionary in character, and so will 
include the distinctive elements of Alves' orientation and yet go 
beyond that orientation. 

Finally we will note some of the theological concerns that will 
inform a post-revolutionary theology of world mission. At this point 
only a raising of various points of departure will be attempted, 
suggesting the ways in which the post-revolutionary orientation will 
proceed in future works. 

At the outset it should be noted that these two systems of 
thought do come from radically different backgrounds. Cobb is a 
systematic theologian who comes from the naturalistic tradition of 
A. N. Whitehead, and has translated Whitehead's naturalism into 
theological categories in order to inform existence and comprehend 
reality. Alves, on the other hand, seems to reject naturalism out of 
hand, and may best be understood as bearing the imprint of the 
oppressed, revolutionary Third World. He primarily affirms his heritage 
in Marx, Barth, and quite in Jurgen Moltmann, although differing from 
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Moltmann in the understanding of hope, as we noted earlier. 

These two systems of thought will be compared using Cobb's 
"structure of existence" category as the point of comparison. This will 
involve presentation of Cobb's categories, making explicit the implicit 
categories of Alves, and comparing the two at this explicit level. 

B. Cobb's Critique of Messianic Humanism 

1, Structure of Existence as Used by John Cobb . Structure of 
existence as used by John Cobb is a phrase that means a number of things. 
It means the way a particular piece of experience, human being, group of 
humans, movement, or ideology organizes itself. That is, an entity's 
"structure of existence" is a description of the way it is put 
together, giving particular attention to what has priority within the 
entity. To talk about an entity's structure of existence is to talk 
about viewing that entity from the perspective which the entity 
announces (although also including the unconscious), giving emphasis to 
some of its parts and diminishing other parts. It is to announce that 
some part (or coalition of parts) is in a sense determinative of the 
entity as a whole; that is, some part of the entity is dominant and more 
characterizes the entity than any other part or coalition of parts. 

So, an entity of life will have a dominant feature (or 
coalition) which will identify, shape, focus, center, organize, fashion 
the entity; and the entity will be structured because of, like, down to, 
out from, up from, around, in light of, this dominant feature. 

Structure of existence thus has to do with consciousness, but 
also more than the conscious realm. It has to do with "what a subject 
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is, in and for himself, in his givenness to himself."^ But also "the 

interplay of conscious and unconscious elements within existence is one 

2 

important factor differentiating the several structures of existence." 

It is Cobb's contention that various religions and ideologies 
embody or advocate a particular structure of existence and that 
religions and ideologies can best be put in relationship at this 
structure of existence level. He further contends that it is possible 
to identify various structures of existence emerging throughout the 
course of history, and that these structures were embodied or contained 
in particular ideologies, religions or in the development of the history 
of humanity. 

A distinction must be made between structures of existence and 
modes of existence. Mode has to do with particular activities, with 
specific ways or styles of doing things, particular patterns of thought, 
or particular physical traits. On the other hand a structure of 
existence is meant to include several modes of existence within its 
framework. These modes (and other elements) are organized into the 
distinctive pattern that characterizes the particular structure. 

With this introduction to the meaning of structure of existence, 
as background, we will next identify and represent Cobb's understanding 
of four particular structures of existence. 

2. Structure of Existence in Primitive Existence . Cobb uses 
the term, "primitive existence," to describe that most simple form of 

*John B. Cobb, Jr., The Structure of Christian Existence 
(Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1968), p. 16. ”” 

2 Ibid. 
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human existence which is distinct from sub-human, animal existence. 

This distinction represents a threshold with the emergence of another 
structure of existence (in this case the emerged primitive existence is 
a new, distinct structure that is identifiably different from the sub¬ 
human animal existence, but which is also in continuity with it). This 
threshold crossing is in harmony or continuity with the preceding 
structure of existence, but is distinctively, qualitatively different or 
new. A threshold is very gradual in its movement through continuity so 
that no one point may be identified as the threshold; but over a period 
of time, the different structure becomes recognizable. Because each 
threshold has this distinction, the description of each new structure of 
existence consists of comparisons and otherwise emphasizing the 
differences and distinctions between particular structures. 

Primitive existence found its dominant feature in the emergence, 
in a quite fully developed sense, of what may be called the soul. 
Heretofore, existence had been shaped solely around the survival and 
maintenance of the body. The brain functioned solely in response to the 
survival needs of the body, or the immediate survival problems of the 
environment. This occasion (from the environment and from within the 
self) was responded to, both through instinct and through learned 
responses. However, as the brain continued to evolve and develop, the 
being (still in its sub-human state) began to develop an increasing 
amount of autonomy and self-direction. 

This autonomy increased until "that point at which the surplus 
psychic energy became sufficient in quantity to enable the psychic 
life to become its own end rather than primarily a means to the 
survival and health of the body, the threshold was crossed dividing 
man from the animal. Man is that being in which the psyche aims at 
its own well-being. Since that well-being largely depends on the 
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survival, health, and comfort of the body, the psyche continues in 
man to serve these. But the human psyche also seeks its satis¬ 
faction in ways that have nothing to do with the functional needs of 
the body and even in ways that are detrimental to the body.^ 

It was within this threshold crossing that information from the 
environment and from other parts of experience began to have more 
importance than simply as data, but information in certain clusters and 
shapes began to have symbolic meanings. Cobb describes this shift as 
one from signals to symbols. 

Even though most of this experience remained at the unconscious 
level, this threshold represented a movement toward greater 
consciousness and involved greater reflection on experience which had 
become immediately conscious. In Cobb's language: 

This symbolic ordering of experience, although primarily 
unconscious, gave rise to a new and incomparably richer mode of 
consciousness. This we will call the "reflective consciousness." 
Animal consciousness contained receptive and significant elements, 
but these latter were almost entirely limited to signals. By the 
use of symbols, consciousness could order and fill with meaning far 
larger portions of what it received. It could relate this to a 
context that included both past and future. It could preserve its 
achievements through symbolized memory and thus gain a new possi¬ 
bility of cumulative growth.^ 

So, primitive existence was structured around the emergence of 
the soul, a developed center symbolizing experience in its own (i.e., 
autonomous) way. As psychic energy became available to the brain for it 
to become more than a means to the survival of the body, but as an end 
in itself, the soul came to dominance. This organization meant that 
existence became increasingly determined by the autonomy of this new 


3 Ibid., p. 39. 
4 Ibid., p. 41. 
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feature. That is, other parts of experience/existence were more 
frequently subordinated to the service of this newly dominant feature. 
Other parts of existence were sacrificed to the development of the 
dominant feature, the soul. 


3. Structure of Existence in Axial Existence . Another 
structure of existence representing a threshold crossing (this time from 
civilized existence) is that of axial existence. Cobb's incorporation 
of this term from Karl Jaspers specifies the continuity with previous 
structures (which Jaspers tended to de-emphasize) as well as the 
discontinuity and distinctive newness present with this structure. 

Axial existence was distinguished by the dominant role that 
rationality played in the ordering of experience. This represented a 
shift from civilized existence, in which the reflective consciousness of 
primitive existence continued and developed especially into mythical 
categories and meanings. 

The distinctive feature of axial existence is that of 
rationality over against the mythical. 

The reflective consciousness, through thousands of years of 
civilization, became increasingly rational in widening areas. There 
were many individuals who came to be increasingly at home in this 
world of rational consciousness and increasingly estranged from the 
mythical world that still controlled their situation. Finally, men 
appeared who, from the perspective of this strengthened rationality, 
could effectively destroy the power of the mythical world not only 
for themselves but for many others as well. This drastic break with 
the mythical age constituted the axial period. 

Axial existence represents a unifying of rationality into what 
may be called a center. This center Cobb calls the seat of existence. 


Ibid., p. 


53. 
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It is the dominant feature of existence, but this new term emphasizes 
controlling dominance . The dominance of rationality, and of all seats 
of existence, increases in an exponential fashion. In this case the 
movement toward greater consciousness and less unconsciousness increased 
at an exponential rate. 

This exponential power meant that rationality soon not only 
determined the existence of a number of individuals but that those 
individuals, in their corporateness, expressed or embodied (in this 
case) rationality, in a very influential way. "The power of mythical 
thinking was broken, and a new structure of existence emerged." 6 

Growing with this exponential power, man became increasingly 
more self-determined, and knew the loneliness which characterizes a 
strong sense of self. The tribe or group began to play a less important 
role, not only in shaping identity (it became more possible to conceive 
an individual's identity), but also in determining behavior. 

This latter feature describes the new-found freedom man 
actualized as he became increasingly able to have conscious control of 
the symbols that determined his world both in conception and action. 

In Cobb's words: 

Primitive man understood himself as constituted by his partici¬ 
pation in a larger whole, rather than conceiving of the whole as 
composed of individual men who are the final agents of action, 
decision and real individuality. I am suggesting that this 
understanding corresponded with the reality of his situation. 

Hence, I am arguing also that the emergence of axial man was not 
only the emergence of a new understanding of man as individual, but 
of a new individuality. When the seat of existence shifted 
effectively to reflective consciousness, a new type of continuity 
between successive occasions of experience arose as well as a new 


6 Ibid., pp. 54, 55. 
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separation of the individual thus constituted from all other 
individuals.^ 

Axial existence represented not only a threshold crossing, but 
also a major trunk from which many other structures of existence rooted 
themselves. 


4, Structure of Existence in Prophetic Existence . Prophetic 
existence marked the emergence of responsible, self-conscious 
individuality. It is Cobb's contention that with the later prophets and 
especially with Jeremiah, the idea of personal responsibility became a 
dominant center around which experience was organized. This structure 
of existence did not necessarily represent the experience of a large 
number of the later prophets' contemporaries, but the experience largely 
antedated these men who were its pioneers and heralds. 

This emergence of radical personal responsibility did not mark a 
threshold crossing in the sense that primitive existence and axial 
existence had done. However, it did mark an implementation of axial 
existence in the life and experience of Israel. That is, it represented 
the way in which that developing rationalization manifested itself and 
took shape in Israel's experience. 

Prophetic existence did represent a threshold crossing in the 
sense that it marked the continuing move from understanding man as 
constituted and identified within a larger whole, whether it be a tribe, 
group or nation, and toward the increasing emergence of the individual. 
In Israel, this increasing individuality took the shape of the 

7 Ibid., p. 57. 
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individual's being responsible for his own acts and not fixing the 
responsibility on the larger whole. 

This movement had its ideological basis in Israel's understanding 
of how God addressed man; that is, away from establishing covenant and 
holding responsibility essentially with the community, and toward, 
(increasingly) with individual persons. The idea of being addressed and 
responsible (though still through the medium of the tremendously 
important community) was an increasingly personal experience. 

"This (marks a) shift from the understanding of the people as a 
whole as the covenant partner of God to the idea that God deals with 
individuals as individuals."® 

So, with prophetic existence a new kind of emphasis on the 
individual as individual emerged. Greater rationalization of experience 
moved the Hebrews to respond to their law-giver God increasingly as 
individuals, having perceived their being addressed as individuals. 

This focus on the individual continued and greater awareness emerged 
regarding the internal decision-making process and the role of 
intentional!ty apart from action. These awarenesses were still 
developing (and community-wide action and decision-making still were the 
characteristic elements of Jewish lifestyle) but their emergence did 
represent the fuller expansion of this emphasis on the individual. That 
is, as conscious awareness increased regarding the individual, the idea 
of person became more and more visible and developed. 

8 Ibid., p. 102. 
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C. Messianic Humanism Compared with Christian Existence 

1. Structure of Existence in Christian Existence . Christian 
existence represents another threshold crossing coming out of the 
rootage of axial existence and dependent upon the development of 
prophetic existence. As rational reflective consciousness became more 
and more developed, and as the variety within the psychic life became 
more identifiable, the individual became increasingly able to choose 
with what part of the spectrum of psychic existence he would identify 
himself. This self in its self-conscious identification with a feature 
of existence would be understood as a person. The idea of the person 
developed further as the notion of responsibility for the consequences 
of this self-conscious decision making became widely expressed and 
maintained. This radical personal existence made available the setting 
for the shift to spiritual existence (Christian existence). 

The idea of person introduced the element of transcendence 
through any of the particular features in the psychic life. That is, 
personal existence was able to say that the person had an existence 
apart from any of his specific expressions or manifestations in the 
psychic life. 

The individual could not be conceived as identifiable solely 
with a particular chosen psychic feature, but instead, the individual 
(person) could be understood to be distinct, and in that sense trans¬ 
cendent, of any particular feature of existence that may be chosen or 
become dominant at a particular time. 

Christian existence (in this context may be used interchangeably 
with spiritual existence) moves further to identify this transcendent 
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personal existence as self-consciously distinct and able to choose or 
transcend. The decisively new element here is the self-consciousness of 
the transcendence. This means that in spiritual existence the center or 
seat of existence is able to be apart from any particular element or 
feature of existence and that seat of existence may determine to 
identify itself in part, or in full, or not at all with any of the 
particular features of existence. It may be said that "the self so 

g 

transcends itself that it freely determines its own locus." This self- 
conscious self-transcendence marks spiritual (Christian) existence. 

Whereas in prophetic existence the individual was responsible 
for his actions, in Christian existence the person was responsible not 
only for his actions, but also for his intentions and motives. The self 
became responsible for ordering his existence in the particular way he 
had. He was responsible for what he had chosen to make dominant, what 
he had de-emphasized, and even what he could not control. In Cobb's 
language: 

In spiritual existence, a new level of transcendence appeared. 
The self became responsible for the choice of the center from which 
it organized itself and not only for what it chose from a given 
center. 

Here we must think of a reflective consciousness in which the 
seat of existence is capable of changing. Furthermore, we must 
think of this changing center as itself responsible for this 
changing, and thus transcendent of the locus from which it organizes 
the whole. Finally we must conceive this transcendent center as 
capable of retaining its transcendent identity and of refusing to 
identify itself with any other aspect of the psyche. 


g 

John B. Cobb, Jr., "The Intra-Psychic Structure of Christian 
Existence," Journal of the American Academy of Religion , XXXVI:4 
(December, 1968), p. 333. 

^Cobb, The Structure ..., p. 123. 
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This radical self-transcendence can be used for good or evil. 

In keeping with the focus on the transcendence of the self, it is 
entirely possible that the objectification out of a locus, and the 
appropriation of a locus for the self can be used by the person for his 
own aggandizement. But the distinctiveness of Christian existence is 
that the underlying motive that is sought and prized, is the motive of 
love for the other. 

"A man of strong spirit may be either spiritually sick or 
spiritually healthy--either self-preoccupied or genuinely concerned 
for others and their needs. And the same is true of a man of weakly 
developed spirit. On the other hand, there is not complete 
neutrality here. Repeated disobedience tends to weaken the will, 
and self-preoccupation tends to weaken the spirit."H 

2. Structure of Existence in the Thought of Alves . Alves does 
not identify a dominant feature as such for his style of life or 
vocation. Instead he is interested in presenting the theological 
resources whereby the negation of the destructive situation may occur. 
Rather than being shaped around the notion of freedom to create, however, 
this style of life is shaped around the negation of the negative; it is 
shaped around negating activity* 

His style of life may be said to be one of becoming a force for 
negating the present tormenting situation, containing the implicit hope 
for a qualitatively new future. It is a style of life that begins with 
the suffering pain of the present situation. The present realities 
define the arena of concern for this life style; and in Alves' view the 
present situation also contains the basis for hope that emerges from the 

^Cobb, "The Intra-Psychic Structure p. 337. 
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continuing struggle. 

The negation of the present is a fundamental part of this style 
of life. Acts that come short of negation are not enough. "Free human 
beings have to take power into their own hands in order to create it 
(the desired existence)." This negation is for the sake of or because 
of hope that a new future is possible—from the present situation minus 
the elements creating pain and suffering. "Hope is not derived from an 
historical idea of the perfect society; it is rather simply the positive 
shape which the negation of the negative and inhuman of the present 
takes." 

Thus Alves is willing to identify negation as the dominant 
center around which man organizes his existence. For Alves this 
negation (or the negating activity) contains implicitly within it, 
sufficient hope to empower transforming action to create a qualitatively 
new future. 

3. Messianic Humanism Compared with Primitive Existence . 

Messianic Humanism and Primitive Existence have similarities in that both 
represent a centering of the self in a way that orders experience. 
Experience ceases to be merely a matter of serial responses to stimuli, 
but instead becomes a matter of reflecting on the meaning of the stimuli 
and the responses made. For Cobb this reflective consciousness marks 
the threshold crossing from sub-human to human existence--if only in an 

12 

Rubem A. Alves, Theology of Human Hope (New York: Corpus, 1969), 

p. 11. 

13 Ibid., p. 15. 
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elementary way. Alves has some similar work in his understanding of 
moving from reflexive responses to human reactions. 

Alves' negating activity presupposes and includes primitive 
existence. Experience no longer consists of serial responses to 
stimuli, but instead the stimuli from the present situation have been 
ordered and identified as oppressive and destructive of the individual. 
The individual has perceived and attached his own meaning to the events 
that compose his situation. 

The responses made to these stimuli are also no longer serial in 
character. The oppressed person no longer views life simply as a series 
of accommodations to the powerful person. Rather, the individual has 
determined to make a meaningful response through negating the 
destructive stimuli. 

With both responses experience has been received, ordered, 
meaning attached to it, and was responded to in a way consistent with 
the set of meanings in the reflective consciousness. Consequently 
negating activity includes and yet goes beyond the scope of primitive 
existence. 

4. Messianic Humanism Compared with Axial Existence . The 
comparison between messianic humanism and axial existence reveals some 
points of similarity and some points of departure. The similarities 
need to be pointed up with caution. While it is true that both 
represent a highly developed use of the rational consciousness, Alves 
understands the repressive character of the present situation to have 
its foundation in the highly developed rational consciousness, noting 
that at times a large part of the problem with the present situation is 
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the result of over-emphasizing the role and importance of rational 
consciousness. The alienation of the intellect from the emotions, from 
the spirit of the individual, contributes to the disintegration that 
helps keep the oppressed in that state. 

In Alves’ words: 

. . .For any and every system its functioning is logical and 
rational from the standpoint of the presuppositions upon which it is 
built. Thus, a system considers rational those means that make 
possible its continued existence. 

Rationalization, therefore, does not necessarily say anything 
about the values which are at its basis. As Max Weber once pointed 
out, 'The various great ways of leading a rational and methodical 
life have been characterized by irrational presuppositions.' For 
the white minorities in South Africa the system of apartheid is 
perfectly rational. It functions. For the businessman, the logic 
of the economy is rational also. It keeps the game going. For the 
military the building up of instruments of destruction is equally 
logical, since it operates on the assumption that national security 
requires supremacy of power. 

In fact, "rationalization" has nothing to do with that hope of a 
rational life which was the deepest aspiration of our civilization. 
The idea of Reason implied a critique of the very foundation of our 
social order. It had to do with justice, truth and goodness. It 
demanded conversion and regeneration. It pointed to the need of 
building society upon values which were human. Rationalization, 
however, totally ignores these issues and is solely concerned with 
the problem of how to make the dominant structures work—how to 
preserve them and increase their power. 

So, while Cobb's category describes a structure that Alves 
touches and shares while making his analysis, yet the category does not 
compare harmoniously with Alves' understanding of the needed response. 
This category will not contain Alves even though he has a heritage 
within it. 


14 


Ruben A. Alves, Tomorrow's Child: Imagination, Creativity, and 
the Rebirth of Culture (New York: Harper & Row, 1972), pp. 11, 12. 
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At this point an important distinction between these two views 
of man can be drawn sharply enough to be expressive of the reality. 

Here it becomes clear that with Alves we are discussing a style of life 
while with Cobb the focus is consistently with the unfolding and 
inclusiveness of various structures of existence. The permanence and 
pervasiveness implied by structure of existence as compared with style 
of life is an important distinction to hold in view. 

The distinction was made in the beginning paragraphs of this 
chapter between structure and mode of existence. Again we need to 
stress that a given structure of existence includes several modes or 
styles of life within it. Several styles of life within a structure all 
contain the patterns and ordering elements that are characteristic of 
the particular structure. 

So, from this point on our task becomes one of discovering 
whether Alves' style of life, his vocation of messianic humanism, can be 
closely related to any of Cobb's structures of existence (or included 
within it), or whether Alves is describing a reality apart from the 
categories developed by Cobb. 

5. Messianic Humanism Compared with Prophetic Existence . 
Messianic Humanism represents a radical kind of personal responsibility, 
extending axial existence into an aspect of prophetic existence. For 
Alves the urgent demand is for personal action—for Christians to accept 
personal responsibility to change the present situation. Cobb's is a 
wider concern that the individual accept personal responsibility for his 
life (which largely means his actions and his overt decisions). Alves 
wants the individual to accept personal responsibility for the present 
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situation, not to accommodate himself to the oppressive conditions. 

There is an implicit kind of hope in prophetic existence. God's 
addressing man as an individual rather than as community means indi- 
vidual, personal responsibility can most likely result in a closer 
relationship with this individual-addressing God. Here is a marked 
similarity with Alves' implicit hope within negating activity. 

Axial existence appears to be extended and implemented in very 
similar, harmonious ways in primitive existence and messianic humanism. 
Messianic humanism can be understood as a style of life to be included 
within prophetic existence. 

6. Alves* Messianic Humanism Compared with Christian Existence . 
There seems to be very little of Cobb's spiritual existence in Alves' 
vision of messianic humanism. Insofar as Alves has organized his style 
of life around the negating of the negative, he has focussed on a 
singular, indeed drastically limited set of responses. In fact, for 
Alves there is no "set of responses" but only a response. The kind of 
transcendence of the self which Cobb presents makes available a variety 
of responses—in fact a set of responses. One of these responses may be 
negating activity. In such a case the self-transcendence of the self 
involved in the negating activity would enable a kind of hope (for the 
one transcending himself) similar to the implicit hope of Alves. 

Transcendence has drastically different meanings for these two 
systems of thought. Whereas Cobb maintains that the self remains at all 
times transcendent of itself, Alves does not share that pervasive view 
of transcendence. Alves understands transcendence as the ability of the 
individual to stand over against his oppressive situation. But his 
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commitment to messianic humanism does not provide for the individual to 
transcend that negating activity. In fact, there is (for Alves) no need 
to stand over against messianic humanism because hope is implicitly 
bound within that activity. 

Another area of differentiation has to do with intentionality 
and motives. For the development of spiritual existence intentions and 
motives are very important. They are in a sense harbingers of future 
action, and they also fashion present activity. In Christian existence 
the prized motive is love; in Alves' thought no clear understanding of 
the role or importance of intentional!ty is given. Instead messianic 
humanism becomes effective as it apprehends the pain, suffering and 
destructiveness of the present conditions. Whether this pain is felt 
for the self or for others is unclear in Alves. The matter of inten- 
tionality is radically submerged under the overwhelming importance of 
praxis (working/thought/activity). 

D. Post-Revolutionary Theological Elements for the 
Christian World Mission 

1. Transcendence in Messianic Humanism and Christian Existence . 
The beginning element for a post-revolutionary foundation for the 
Christian world mission must be the God who calls man to self¬ 
transcendence: a transcendence of the self, within history as well as 
within every other aspect of existence. The God who calls man in this 
way is a calling God, as distinct from God as reconcilor or God as 
liberator. Liberation or reconciliation come as a result of the human 
response to the divine call. God does not reconcile, but God calls 
humans to be reconciling. God does not liberate, but God calls humans 
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to be liberating. 

This is a difference between Prophetic existence and Christian 
existence. As Cobb notes: 

The difference can also be stated in terms of freedom. For the 
Pharisee, the individual man was free to do or not to do what God 
required of him. For Jesus, the individual man was free to be or 
not to be what God wanted him to be.*- 5 

This call to be rather than to do is fundamental to the 
Christian experience and crucial to the Christian world mission. This 
can be a liberating experience as well as a reconciling experience. It 
is to be free for what God wants the person to be. Here another element 
of the self-transcendence enters. The Christian person must be 
constantly transcending the situation of his existence and its 
responsibilities to see if they are indeed still valid in light of God's 
call. Cobb describes this distinction from Judaism, the outgrowth of 
Prophetic existence: 

The Christian had to accept a responsibility for his existence 
as a whole in a way that separated him from Judaism. This meant 
that he must understand himself as transcending his will in the 
sense of his power of choice among practicable alternatives in a 
given situation. He was responsible not only for his choice but 
also for the motive of his choosing. He was responsible for being 
the kind of self who could not will to choose to have the motive he 
should. 

In the Christian world mission this self-transcending self will 
be attentive to the call of God to transcend the mission experience 
itself to perceive and whenever possible purify the motive and 
responsibility for the mission. The motive for the Christian world 


15 

Cobb, The Structure ..., p. 116. 
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mission may become such a matter of striving to hear God's call by going 
to other countries. That is, God may be calling the church in the 
United States to apprehend Him and His call in foreign lands. The 
self-transcendence of the church as well as the individual Christian may 
become a more prized element of Christian mission. 


2. Love in Messianic Humanism and Christian Existence . Another 
key element for a post-revolutionary theological foundation for the 
Christian mission is the place of love in the experience. Alves rightly 
stresses the historical context of love, noting that love's distortion 
and death comes when it has been abstracted into a principle. For Alves 
love is involved in all aspects of the process of liberation. Indeed 
the process of liberation is undertaken, at least in part, out of love 
for the world. 

Love describes the identification of the Suffering Slave with 
the lot of the oppressed, it points to the liberating direction of 
his activity. It cannot, however, become a snapshot of what he 
does. 


From the perspective of dialectics, however, since the man who 
is afraid of the future is unable to liberate himself, love takes 
shape as an activity that aims at the destruction of the objective 
and subjective conditions of slavery. It is a No, but nevertheless, 
it remains a work of love, an activity for the liberation of both 
masters and slaves, because through the destruction of the 
objective and subjective structures intended to forestall the future 
they are forced to move toward the future.^ 

Thus for Alves love involves doing what must be done to and for 
the oppressed and the oppressor, having the assurance that even though 
the object of love may not know or adequately perceive his situation and 
his needs, the task of messianic humanism is to engage in the negation 
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Alves, Theology of Human Hope. 
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of the negative, believing that the new which will emerge will be a new 
humanism for all, including both oppressor and oppressed. 

At this point it seems that Alves may inform Cobb on the 
dimensions of love for the Christian world mission. While Cobb mentions 
the saving work of love to keep man from self-preoccupation, Alves 
places love in greater praxis. This seems to go beyond Cobb's concern 
that man not become self-indulgent in his self-transcendence, and that 
this self-transcendence always have the capacity for an open 
orientation. 

3. Role of History in Messianic Humanism and Christian 
Existence . A third key element of a post-revolutionary foundation for 
the Christian world mission has to do with the role of history. This 
was an especially crucial issue for Alves as he attempted to Identify 
the locus of transcendence within history, out of history or beyond 
history but acting within history. Furthermore the meaningful, valid 
interpretation of the social situation as it stands now in history must 
be the prelude and background to any action taken resulting in liberation 
of the present situation. 

Cobb is concerned that God's activity in history be appropriated, 
especially as it is marked in the various threshold crossings. The 
mergence of new structures of existence occurs within history and God 
continues to call humans ahead into the new within the context of 
history. While God calls mankind ahead in extra-historical terms also, 
this does not diminish the historicity of the call; both are equally 
God's call. 
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The promise of the new within the historical context must become 
a key element of the Christian world mission's theological orientation. 
This will be an anticipatory outlook toward the mission, though not 
necessarily a hopeful one. 

This means that Alves' call for a theological interpretation of 
the present situation must be acknowledged and responded to. This must 
be done, however, not in order to facilitate the implicit hope on the 
occasion of the destruction of the negative, but rather to take the 
present step confident that the historical situation will thereafter be 
different, and that the next step will be a qualitatively different one 
because the first step altered the social, historical situation. There 
is no guarantee that hope will emerge from the criticism of the social 
situation, but it is promised that the next situation will be different 
and present a new reality requiring a new, different response. In this 
new situation the self-transcendent self must transcend itself in order 
to grasp its appropriate next action. 

This approach does reflect a kind of synthesis of Alves and 
Cobb. Alves' emphasis on the vocational orientation of action must be 
retained; liberation as a continual project or as a vocation must be 
stressed. One of Alves' colleagues, Jose Miguez-Bonino, has also 
marked the importance of this orientation as a project rather than an 
explanation of phenomenon. He writes comparing himself with Marxist 
thought: 

The Bible always speaks of it (liberation) as action--the acts 
of God--that changes the conditions of human existence, that moves 
history, that transforms relations in all orders, and not simply as 
a "new understanding of himself" for man. The new understanding is 
rather--and here we have another agreement--the consequence of a new 
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situation. God does not call on man to feel free in his slavery; he 
liberates him to understand what freedom is. 

"To be radical," he (Marx) wrote, "is to sieze a thing at its 
root. But the root for man is man himself." At all events, this 
search for integrity signifies for Christians, especially in view 
of our history, careful avoidance of the tendency to "spiritualize" 
or the separation of the project of liberation from the corporal, 
historical, social and political reality.^-® 

The self-transcendent self is active within history and does not 
look for justification or certainty beyond history. Any hope that is 
active is active in the present for the present. 


4. The Mission to the World: Its Effect Upon God . Another 
element of a post-revolutionary theological foundation for the Christian 
world mission has to do with the impact of the mission in the world upon 
God. This discussion relies upon our earlier description of Cobb's 
understanding of how threshold crossings are developed and realized. In 
that regard Cobb is systematically relating into the realms of human and 
sub-human existence his understanding of the nature of God. 

The full development of Cobb's understanding of the nature of 

19 

God is found in his A Christian Natural Theology . While we do not 
propose a full discussion of his understanding at this point, one element 
does helpfully inform the Christian world mission. 

This element is the consequent nature of God, an element to be 
distinguished from the other major characteristic of God's nature, the 
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primordial nature of God. Cobb gives this description of the primordial 
nature: 

This is God as the principle of limitation and the organ of 
novelty who achieves these ends by his ordered envisagement of the 
realm of eternal objects. 

This is God calling man to creativity as man transcends himself 
and his situation. It is the creator, calling part of God. But God is 
also manifest in the created or listening activity. God in his 

21 

prehension of the "actual occasions constituting the temporal world." 

In his consequent nature God apprehends a part of every becoming 

occasion and also retains those positive features and elements in all of 

experience. This retaining activity serves to purify and heighten these 

elements of creativity which have been prehended. 

This refined and purified creativity then "passes back into the 

temporal world, and qualifies this world so that each temporal actuality 

22 

includes it as an immediate fact of relevant experience." 

Thus God in His listening, prehending nature perceives the 
creative elements in the activity within the world, retains and purifies 
these elements and then sets them back at work within the world in their 
more purified state. This prehension, it should be noted, occurs even 
from the evil in the world. 

It abstracts from the evil in the world while retaining the 
positive values contained even in experiences of evil.23 

20 

* Ibid., p. 161. 
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Ibid. 

22 Ibid., p. 164. 

23 Ibid., p. 163. 
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For the Christian world mission this does not mean that the 
mission should identify with the slavery situation which Alves described 
in order to improve the lot of those suffering. This would be to hope 
that the abstracting activity of God's consequent nature would somehow 
purify the slavery of its oppression and emphasize its creative zeal. 

On the contrary, the consequent nature of God compels the mission to be 
an enemy of all that attacks full and genuine human existence. This is 
the primary emphasis of the mission--to advocate man's transcendence of 
himself and his situation so that a qualitatively new dimension to 
existence may be achieved. 

The consequential aspect to the mission is found not in the hope 
that freedom will emerge out of man's action for negation, but out of 
the belief that God will bring to bear upon the social situation the 
purified and rarefied elements of freedom which man initiates in his 
present social, historical situation. 

E. Summary 

We have been seeking to lay the groundwork for a post¬ 
revolutionary theological foundation for world mission through an 
examination of the categories presented by John Cobb. Cobb comes from 
a Christian background seeking to utilize the process philosophy 
categories of A. N. Whitehead to inform existence and reality. On the 
other hand Alves, representing the revolutionary Third World, is 
primarily interested in utilizing whatever theological resources may be 
found to advance the movement toward the revolutionary vocation. The 
two systems of thought may be compared however, at the level of their 
implementation into life, at their structure of existence. 
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Our critique of Messianic Humanism begins with a description of 
Cobb's language which is the framework for comparison between Alves and 
Cobb. Cobb's category, structure of existence is basic to this 
comparison. For Cobb to speak of an entity's structure of existence is 
to refer to the characteristic elements or coalition of elements which 
shape the identity of the entity. 

Religions and ideologies embody structures of existence as 
surely as chairs and animals. These various structures have emerged 
throughout history as the influence of various religions have permeated 
and dominated a culture. 

Structure of existence is a more inclusive term than mode of 
existence which may be likened to a style of life or a vocation. 

Primitive existence is the first threshold crossing from sub¬ 
human existence into a human structure of existence. Threshold 
crossing is a slow, gradual process, but one in which actual 
reorganization of the entity occurs. Primitive existence is especially 
noted because it represents that first movement out of the routine into 
the concentrated energy of human existence. 

Axial existence marked the shift which rationality had 
effected upon the psyche as opposed to the mythical story-telling which 
had dominated primitive existence. This emergence of rationality and 
its controlling dominance is representative of a threshold crossing in 
that the new structure has exponential power to dominate the prior 
structure and thereby surpass it. Axial existence represents a major 
trunk for subsequent structures of existence to build upon. The 
dominance of rationality also coincided with the shift from the tribe to 
the individual in terms of identity. 
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This awareness of the individual further increased with the 
emergence of prophetic existence, which is characterized by responsible, 
self-conscious individuality. Rather than making a totally new order 
of existence as primitive or axial existence had done, prophetic 
existence represented an extension of rationality into radical personal 
responsibility. The completeness of this new responsibility marks a 
new structure, in the form of radically extended personal responsibility. 
The idea of the person thereby came into greater dominance through this 
structure. 

Christian existence marks still another threshold crossing in 
which the radical personal responsibility developed in prophetic 
existence is extended to include a personal involvement with all which 
the person interfaces. Spiritual existence is existence at such a 
radically personal level that it transcends any one mode or aspect of 
existence. Responsibility is extended in spiritual existence to 
include not only behavior but also motives and intentions. The motive 
prized and advocated by Christian existence is love. 

Structure of existence is a term which has been applied to 
Alves' thought for the sake of comparison with the notion of style of 
life. Negating activity of the destructive situation as described in 
messianic humanism is clearly limited in its range and scope. Thus 
negating activity is the dominant center around which existence is 
organized. This orientation lacks the pervasiveness of structure of 
existence and may be more appropriately identified as a mode of existence 
or a vocation. 
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Primitive existence in Cobb's understanding signified that 
emergence of human existence from sub-human, and so would seem to be 
entirely preparatory to Alves' messianic humanism. However, the 
dynamics involved are similar and merit comparison. The centering and 
focussing of the self is important for each. In the case of primitive 
existence this focussing so concentrates the self as to push across the 
threshold from sub-human existence. With messianic humanism the 
focussing of the self enables a clear and appropriate understanding of 
the situation in which the self lives, which empowers risk-taking and 
adventure in faith. 

Axial existence and messianic humanism both represent highly 
developed use of rational consciousness. Alves rebels against the 
distortion of rationality which has served to disintegrate persons, yet 
his vocation requires this development. Alves transcends axial 
existence and is not bound by it. His style of life recognizes the 
limits of rationality and calls for a more complete picture of the 
person or entity. 

Messianic humanism can be located with prophetic existence. 

Alves means to empower oppressed persons so they can accept personal 
responsibility for their situation rather than accomnodate to 
oppressive conditions. Cobb seeks to describe the elements of 
existence in which the person brings to bear rationality and its 
antecedents onto the person's life in an immediate, conclusive way. 

Hope is implicit in prophetic existence as the individual 
accepts responsibility for decision making regarding his life, moving 
from a position of being controlled by destiny, to one of shaping destiny. 
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Spiritual existence goes beyond messianic humanism. The latter 
is located too exclusively with negation and its transcendence is too 
narrowly limited to transcendence of the oppressive situation. The 
notion of self-transcendence goes beyond messianic humanism and involves 
a continual examination of the structure of the entity. 

Intentions and motives are also more completely comprehended by 
spiritual existence than in the narrow range advanced by messianic 
humanism. 

The transcendence of the self by any entity whether a person, 
an institution or the Christian world mission is basic to a post¬ 
revolutionary theological base for world mission. That is, no one 
element of Christian faith may so dominate the world mission so that 
the mission is completely controlled. This transcendence means that at 
every turn new insights must be sought by re-examination of the mission 
and its purpose, direction and motive. In this way can the progression 
through reconciliation and liberation be understood. 

Both messianic humanism and spiritual existence put emphasis 
upon love; in the former it involves an identification with the 
oppressed and an unwillingness to allow the oppressor to continue to 
live like a brute. In Christian existence, love is the dominant motive 
out of which the calling God creates and calls mankind to be creating. 

Alves' notion of love in praxis informs Cobb here, pointing up 
the necessity of love becoming embodied in specific acts which are 
always related to the immediate situation and its persons. 

The role of history is twofold in this post-revolutionary 
foundation for world mission; it involves both the immediate setting 
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with its peculiar composition and the way in which history speaks of 
God's activity in the world. That is, this foundation for mission must 
not only be able to understand what is happening but also must interpret 
where and when God is active in what is happening. This dual purpose 
of history involves a project which understands history and appro¬ 
priates history for the God who calls humans ahead in history. 

God has a dual nature, primordial and consequent. The 
primordial nature of God involves the Christian world mission in 
calling humankind to new expressions of selfhood. The consequent 
nature is the resultant impact back upon God of that new selfhood. Thus 
the world mission of the church has an impact upon God as it encounters 
what is inhumane in the world. This encounter results in the manifold 
power of the positive elements and the purifying of the negative 
elements of their negativity so that greater positive forces are 
directed to the situation in a new encounter empowered by the first 
encounter. 
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CHAPTER V 

DISCUSSION 


A. Conclusions 

Basic assumptions, part of the theoretical framework of this 
paper, have come into question as a result of the study. One such 
assumption was that in the overseas mission enterprise of the Disciples 
of Christ could be found the essence of their ecclesiology. Because 
world mission requires a gathering, focusing and propelling of those 
elements which are most prized, it was assumed that the essence of a 
Disciples ecclesiology would be embodied in the world mission 
enterprise. Only in their earliest beginnings, when Barclay was sent to 
Jerusalem, did a sense of the mission carrying the fundamental essence 
of what the Disciples represented exist. After that time however, the 
mission was characterized more by the need of the area into which it 
was sent than by a pre-conceived view of what was appropriate to 
represent the Disciples. 

The characteristic versatility of Disciples readied them for 
this approach to mission. The emphasis at one time was establishing 
churches, at another institutional ministries and in another 
servanthood. Each situation reflected a different need and the 
Disciples were not crystallized into a pre-determined response. The 
Disciples' efforts in the mission field have not been to recreate the 
church as it exists in the United States, but to give nationals a base 
to mold to their own needs. Disciples have led the Protestant church 
in this philosophy of mission in Latin America and the Caribbean. 
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A conclusion may be drawn with regard to the incorporation of 
Alves' theological work into the foundation of the contemporary 
Disciples world mission theology. Disciples must sharply limit their 
reliance on the work of Alves or any other of the liberation theologies 
lest these theologies be effectively expropriated. Alves' work consists 
of internally developed theological resources for the oppressed peoples 
of the Third World. Liberation theology is a resource for and a 
product of the Third World; while mission boards in the United States 
must be conscious of it, and may in fact find their theologies 
liberated by it, oppressed people of the Third World require its 
ownership for their own self-understanding. Liberation theology cannot 
be applied to every situation, particularly the situation of a church 
whose constituency is primarily North American. Its wholesale adoption 
would debilitate the theology and misdirect the church in the United 
States. Disciples would lose their characteristic flexibility; Third 
World peoples would experience cultural invasion and the manipulation 
of resources they have developed for their self-understanding. 

Another related conclusion comes from this study. While 
liberation theology may not be an available option for the Disciples 
self-understanding in mission, it does pose a very immediate and 
powerful challenge to Disciples. They must carefully examine the impact 
of their continued involvement in Latin America and the Caribbean. As 
a church body headquartered in the United States, Disciples risk, by 
their very involvement, being associated with the most oppressive 
elements in that society. Disciples in mission must align themselves 
unquestionably with those indigenous church bodies and leaders fighting 
for humanization and liberation. 
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This alignment could signal the end of distinctively Disciples 
mission work in Latin America and the Caribbean, with the probable 
exception of Puerto Rico. Some alliances involving Disciples on both 
ends may be possible, but these will be rare. Disciples will be 
aligned with Christians and non-Christians of many different orienta¬ 
tions fighting for humanization. A church embodying a self-transcending 
spiritual existence can develop the capacity to accommodate the many 
heritages involved in this struggle. This church can advocate the full 
development of messianic humanism among oppressed peoples, understanding 
it as prophetic existence, while containing for itself a vision of 
further development. Radical personal responsibility characteristic 
of prophetic existence must dominate life among Third World peoples 
before spiritual existence can be more than a short-circuiting of full 
human development and result in another kind of ascetecism. Spiritual 
existence understands the one call of God is to move ahead in greater 
creativity. Consequently different stages of development are not seen 
pejoratively, but in continuity. 

One other conclusion may be noted which is in the form of a 
missing assumption. The pervasiveness of the content of the faith of 
the Roman Catholic Church is assumed by many leaders of liberation 
movements in Latin America. This assumption has not been regarded in 
this study. We have not emphasized the role of the Disciples in 
relation to the continuing presence of this content in the cultural 
situation. Institutionally Disciples moved from competition to 
cooperation with the Roman Catholic Church in Latin America; however, 
this stance does not mean assimilation of the content in the cultural 
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context. A theological foundation grounded in spiritual existence 
enables comprehension of this pervasive involvement and interpretation 
of it for the full humanization of spiritual existence through messianic 
humanism. 

Another outcome of this study is an awareness of the relatively 
undeveloped notion of servanthood among Disciples. This may be a 
particular point of dialogue with the Roman Catholic Church which may 
enable Disciples to place some substance on this concept for their 
involvement with persons from Latin America and the Caribbean who 
advocate humanization. As Disciples become aware of servanthood, in 
their self-transcendence, they will be able to serve a diverse range of 
structures of existence, always advocating attention to the call of God 
to move ahead into creativity. 

The adequacy of the notion of threshold crossing through which 
an entity moves into a new structure of existence enables the facili¬ 
tation of a diverse range of developmental possibilities. 

For Disciples of Christ, a theological foundation for world 
mission which includes the four characteristic elements of a post¬ 
revolutionary theology mentioned in Chapter IV, is crucial. An 
essential understanding of transcendence is one which has the capacity 
for the mission, while engaged in its practice, to stand over against 
that practice and identify itself in continuity with something other 
than that, or any specific practice. This transcendence must occur on 
several levels: on the levels of the source of the mission, the object 
of the mission, the agent of the mission and so on. In each instance, 
the entity or reality transcended is thereby enabled to recognize its 
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continuity with the call of God ahead. 

Love in this theological foundation is at the very intentional 
core of the mission. Love is the intentionality behind the source of 
mission, the motive directed toward the totality of the object of 
mission, dominating the motives of the agent of mission, permeating the 
practice of mission, and embodied in the goal of mission. Even here 
the inter-relation of these foundational poles can be seen. The 
intentionality of love behind the source of mission must be affirmed. 
With equal force that intentionality may be transcended and examined 
for its adequacy and pervasiveness. 

Furthermore, the role of history in this foundation for mission 
involves an anticipatory regard for history, including the future. 

Thus, as the mission is effected in history, it is confident that there 
will be a future which will be qualitatively different from the present 
situation. History is not simply the environment of the mission, but 
involves the content of the mission. History not only provides a 
structure for analyzing the present situation, but also defines the 
arena in which the project or vocation of the mission will be effected. 
History is not a still-life picture of the place in which the mission 
finds itself; it is a continuous film of the action involved in the 
mission. History is not an event, the spiritual content of which must 
be extracted; instead history is the serial movement of events to 
which the self-transcendent self brings spiritual substance and 
spiritual power. 

A final note of this theological foundation is the consequent, 
resulting impact or effect upon God of the mission. God is constantly 
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impacted by the world, prehending it, including the efforts of the 
mission done in behalf of God. As self-transcendence is effected among 
humankind the qualitatively new existence transforms the present, but 
also transforms the quality of all future possibilities. The present 
change is taken up, purified and made available to the world in the 
future. Thus for the task of enabling Christian existence in Latin 
America and the Caribbean, any efforts toward self-transcendence not 
only have import presently, but also because of their being prehended 
and refined by God, have effect in the future. These efforts or acts 
gj-g not dead, but live on to qualitatively change the future. 

B. Recommendations 

As a consequence of this study certain specific recommendations 
are in order. These include the following: 

1. New Commission on Theology of Mission . A new commission on 
theology of mission should be constituted for the Christian Church 
(Disciples of Christ). The work of the Commission in the 1960's 
provided substantive support for the entire mission of the Disciples, 
having significant impact on the work of the Commission on Brotherhood 
Restructure. However, as has been observed in this study, a rigorous 
study of the heritage of the Disciples still remains a need. Also, the 
prevailing theological climate seemed to dominate the reconciliation 
theology which constituted that study. 

This new commission would be represented by all the existing 
Divisions and Boards of the Disciples to reflect a church-wide 
commonality in mission. The emphasis would be upon the common mission 
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which the entire church shares regardless of the setting or locale in 
which the specific ministry is performed. 

This conmission would attempt to review the theological options 
facing the Disciples, assessing than for their viability to inform the 
Disciples heritage. This commission could not be expected to draft a 
Disciples theological statement representative of the communion as a 
whole, yet the resulting survey and analysis would be helpful in 
integrating the work of the church's boards and divisions and provide 
some clear vision for charting the future. 

Disciples face two events in the near future requiring the 
influence of a commission like the one proposed. The first is the 
resumption of discussions with the United Church of Christ regarding the 
possibility of union. In this regard the Disciples need greater clarity 
as to their theological resources in the discussions. These theological 
resources are not limited to the overseas ministries segment, but are 
church-wide. 

The second event may be precluded by the first, but must not be 
regarded as unimportant or inconsequential. Before a constitution and 
by-laws are drafted replacing the provisional design under which the 
Disciples currently function, substantive input from a new Commission on 
Theology of Mission must be heard and considered. The risky and consuming 
task of devising a church-wide organization and structure will require the 
most coherent theological input possible. 

2. Reformed Seminary Education . Graduate theological education 
must be reformed to place priority emphasis on the global church, both 
in terms of producing an awareness of its composition, and in terms of 
encouraging a readiness to serve that manifold church. A 
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major reorganization of course content will be necessary to insure this 
awareness and encourage this readiness, not simply the addition of a few 
minor courses or workshops* Formal linkage relationships between 
graduate seminaries in the United States and those in Third World 
countries must be established* Periodic exchange of faculty members, 
administrative personnel and students should become part of an 
organized system for mutual contact and inter-cultural learnings. 

Boards of Trustees must also be adjusted to include personnel from 
Third World countries; having substantially greater resources, 
seminaries in the United States will be expected to assume most of the 
burden of expenses involved with these adjustments. 

Those graduate seminaries of the Disciples will be able to make 
this emphasis a major priority by the end of the 1970's; those 
Foundations and Houses of the Disciples having affiliate relationships 
with inter-denominational schools will begin an immediate advocacy role 
toward this priority and will utilize their proportionate membership on 
Boards of Trustees to insure action. 

3. Ministerial Exchange Program . A specific program within 
the Department of Ministry and Worship of the Division of Homeland 
Ministries in cooperation with the Division of Overseas Ministries and 
the offices of the various Regional Ministers of the Christian Church 
(Disciples of Christ) must be established to advance the international 
exchange of ministerial leadership. An incentive program must be 
established for Disciples ministers to serve the church in an overseas 
setting for a two year period within the first ten years following the 
minister's ordination. Not every Disciples minister would be suitable 
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or desirous of this kind of service; however, an incentive program must 
be established to encourage those ministers who volunteer, insuring the 
likelihood of their re-entering the active ministry of congregational 
life in the United States. The emphasis of the program should be upon 
what the minister can learn from the church in the Third World, not 
upon what he/she can teach it. 

A related program must be established involving the calling of 
ministerial leadership from Third World countries to serve congre¬ 
gations in the United States. This program may be most effective in 
congregational life at the time of ministerial change, with a minister 
from a Third World country serving a congregation in the United States 
on an interim basis. The emphasis will be upon what the congregation 
can learn from this minister of the global church. 

4. Change in Function of Mission Organization . The operational 
Division of the Christian Church (Disciples of Christ) which has 
embodied their overseas missionary emphasis must be renamed to reflect 
a change in function away from the practice of certain ministries and 
toward the building of relations between various geographic and 
cultural expressions of the church. 

The commitment to servanthood currently prevalent within the 
overseas mission enterprise must be re-affirmed. The task of that 
enterprise is to support leaders of movements and actions toward 
humanization within Third World countries. However, the building and 
maintaining of relationships between the church in the United States 
and the church in the Third World will enable the global church to 
transcend any one action of ministry and affirm another call to 
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creativity in continuity with the emergence of a new selfhood, 
responsibility and self“transcendence* 
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